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Despite  the  recent  economic 
trend,  Mass  Mutual  has 
shown  healthy  growth  over 
the  past  few  years.  But,  as 
Executive  Vice  President 
John  Pajak  points  out,  the 
growth  isn’t  entirely  the  result 
of  the  products  offered  by  the 
giant  insurance  carrier. 

“When  you  come  out 
with  a  hot  new  product,  a  few 
weeks  later  everyone  else  has 
the  same  thing.  So  the  only 
way  to  separate  yourself  from 
the  pack  is  through  service.” 

The  strength  of  an  insur¬ 
er’s  service  greatly  depends  on 
its  on-line  transaction  process¬ 
ing  capabilities  for  claims. 
And  Mass  Mutual,  known  for 
being  avant-garde  by  its  peers, 
maintained  that  reputation  by 
moving  its  life  and  health 
claims  from  a  mainframe  plat- 
form  toDigital’s  VAX™ 
systems  and  a  VAXcluster™. 
A  move  they  felt  would 
give  them  greater  flexibility 
and  a  15%  increase  in 
productivity. 

“That  was  our  goal  - 
that,  and  making  sure  the 
move  wou  Id  be  completely 
transparent  to  our  customers. 
They  would  never  accept 
hearing  that  their  claim  was 
delayed  because  we  weren’t 
up  to  speed  on  a  new  system.” 

With  Digital’s  COHESION™ 
software  development  tools 
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and  on-site  assistance,  Mass 
Mutual  built  its  new  process¬ 
ing  system  in  phases.  When  a 
phase  was  completed,  people 
were  trained  in  it,  and  it  was 
then  brought  on-line. 

As  a  result,  customers 
never  noticed  any  delay.  In 
fact,  they  noticed  the  exact 
opposite,  as  Mass  Mutual 
was  able  to  cut  its  response 
time  from  weeks  to  days.  A 
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cut  that  resulted  in  a  40% 
gain  in  productivity. 

“We’re  also  capturing 
far  more  data  in  far  less  time. 
That  information  is  what 
allows  us  to  tailor  our  service, 
and  that’s  what  separates  us 
from  everyone  else. 

“We  have  a  very  high 
retention  rate  with  clients 
because  of  our  service.  And 
thanks  to  Digital,  our  service 
is  where  it  is  today.” 

Find  out  how  Digital 
can  help  you  deliver  a  higher 
degree  of  service.  Call  1-800- 
DEC-INFO,  ext.  92.  Or  contact 
your  Digital 
sales  office. 
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Easier  remote  access  to  information  helps  improve  produi 


Now  with  just  a  computer  and  a 
modem  ( and,  of  course,  the  appropriate 
password),  your  mobile  salespeople  can 
provide  on-the-spot  answers  that  could 
mean  the  difference  between  “Let  me  get 
back  to  you,”  and  “When  would  you  like  that 
delivered?” 

Your  customers  can  access  their 
account  balances,  orders  and  delivery  dates, 
from  their  own  computer,  with  this  national, 
toll-free  7-digit  number.1 

Suppliers,  distributors  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  partners  can  obtain  on-line  information 
on  parts  availability,  shipping  status  or 
inventory  reports. 

A  single  call  from  anywhere  in  the  US. 


allows  you  access  to  multiple  databases 
from  your  own  personal  menu. 

And  to  gain  extra  security  against 
unauthorized  access,  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories 
has  incorporated  an  intelligent  card  security 
system  that  adds  a  randomly  changing  per¬ 
sonal  access  code  to  password  protection. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  InterSpan  Data  Com 
munications  Services  family  of  high-quality, 
innovative  data  connectivity  solutions 
designed  to  make  it  easier  to  link  people, 
locations  and  information.  We  work  with 
you  to  plan  and  design  solutions  to  meet 
your  exact  business  needs. 

For  more  information,  call  your  AT&T 
Account  Executive  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  623. 
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vity  sales  and  customer  service. 


Service  Highlights 

*  Toll-free,  nationwide  "  digit  number  access,  t 

*  Extra  securin'  via  SeeurlD*  "random”  password  generator  card. 

*  International  access  to  1 12  networks  in  105  countries. 

*  Billing  rendered  on  a  corporate,  division  or  end-user  basis. 

*  Detailed  billing  available  via  EDI. 

*  No  extra  cost  tor  ubiquitous  access  at  speeds  up  to  9600bps. 

*  No  extra  cost  for  D  EI  rates  up  to  19,2Kbps  ( MNP5"  protocol ). 

*  No  hidden  local  dial  access  charges. 

*  No  additional  surcharges  its  in  other  X.25  networks, 

*  1  lelps  eliminate  separate  modem  banks. 

*  Supports  multiple  protocols  ( Async.  SDEC.  TCP  IB  and  X.25 ). 

tAn  800  number  is  available  to  serve  remote  areas;  where. 7-digit  access 
is  not  yet  available.  SeeurlD  “  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Security 
Dynamics  technologies  Incorporated.  MNP5  *  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Microcom. 
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Join  Computer  Associates  And 
Hewlett-Packard  At  A  Free  Half-Day 
Briefing  For  CIOs,  IS  Executives 
And  UNIX  System  Managers. 

“Shows  how  CA  and  HP 
make  downsizing  to  UNIX  practical Jor 
mission-critical  applications!1  * 

Bernard  Guidon,  GM,  General  Systems  Div.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

“An  excellent  source  of  answers!1 

Assistant  Director,  Grumman  Data  Systems 

“Fantastic!1 

VP,  Data  Admin.,  Options  Clearing  Corp. 

The  experts  agree:  if  your  future  includes  UNIX,  this  seminar 
is  a  must.  “Overcoming  The  Barriers  Of  Downsizing  To 
UNIX”  helps  you  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  migrate  safely  to  open 
systems. 

Topics  discussed  include:  solutions  to  thirty  challenges 
you’ll  face  managing  UNIX;  security  methods  for  distributed 
environments;  case  studies  on  downsizing  mainframe 
database  applications;  powerful  new  systems  administration 
solutions;  and  practical  action  plans  for  making  it  all  work. 
Don’t  miss  this  important  educational  opportunity 
Register  today! 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


This  month  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
year  of  publication  for  CIO.  We  started  with 
20,000  subscribers  in  September  1987,  and  our 
readers  now  number  more  than  65,000.  CIO  is 
a  forum  that  assists  information  executives  and 
other  top  managers  in  enhancing  business  val¬ 
ue  through  the  use  of  IT.  The  environment  for 
IT  has  been  fertile  for  the  past  five  years  and 
promises  many  surprises  and  innovations  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 

Two  of  our  stories  this  month  illustrate  just 
how  dynamic  this  environment  is.  Benchmarking 
and  outsourcing — both  hot  topics  today — were 
barely  whispers  five  years  ago. 

In  our  cover  story,  “Those  Who  Can,  Teach,”  beginning  on  Page 
46,  Contributing  Writer  David  Freedman  explains  the  whys  and 
hows  of  benchmarking,  a  technique  companies  use  to  determine 
best  management  practices  by  comparing  themselves  to  other 
firms.  Although  a  few  companies  have  been  benchmarking  for 
years,  most  such  programs  are  in  the  very  early  stages.  Yet  these 
programs  are  becoming  a  major  component  of  the  quality  move¬ 
ment. 

CIOs  who  participate  in  benchmarking  studies  have  diverse  goals, 
from  reducing  spending  on  expensive  technology  pilots  to  evalu¬ 
ating  their  data-center  efficiency.  Moreover,  some  IS  executives 
are  involved  in  non-IT  benchmarking  efforts  related  to  overall  cor¬ 
porate  performance. 

Like  benchmarking,  outsourcing  is  an  emerging  tactic  for  en¬ 
hancing  organizational  effectiveness.  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely 
explores  the  human  side  of  outsourcing,  providing  perspective  on 
how  CIOs  should  manage  sensitive  personnel  issues  under  what 
are  usually  trying  circumstances.  (Please  see  “The  Wrong  Good¬ 
bye”  on  Page  34.) 

Finally,  Special  Projects  Editor  Allan  E.  Alter  reports  on  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  a  Silicon  Valley  city  where  government  is  driven  by 
information,  not  necessarily  by  leading-edge  technology. 

CIO’s  mission  is  to  present  in  every  issue  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences  surrounding  the  use  of  information  technology.  We  encour¬ 
age  your  continued  participation  and  comments.  While  not  exact¬ 
ly  benchmarking,  we  like  to  know  how  we  are  doing. 
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It  Prints  Up  To  20  Pages  Per  Minute. 

It  Adjusts  From  One  Language  To 
Anoth  er- Automatically. 

It  Prints  In  Every  Conceivable  Size. 

It  Holds  Up  To 1,500 Sheets  Of  Paper. 

It  Redefines  What  A  Network 
Printer  Can  Do. 


If  It  Did  Anymore, 


The  new  COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  20 
and  COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  15.  Two 
network  laser  printers  that  will 
immediately  establish  the  industry 
benchmark.  Printers  for  those  who 
want  nothing  short  of  everything. 

After  rather  extensive 
R&D,  we  realized  the  aver¬ 
age  network  printer  was 
doing  more  to  raise  your 
networks  blood  pressure 
than  its  productivity  level. 

Which  led  us  to  more 
extensive  R&D  and  two 
breakthroughs:  two  net¬ 
work  laser  printers  which 
are  bristling  with  features 
designed  to  help  everyone 
work  in  harmony. 

For  starters,  COMPAQ  - 
built,  RISC-based  control¬ 
lers,  along  with  powerful 
print  engines,  run  our 
printers  at  15  and  20  PPM. 


And  at  20  PPM,  that’s  an 
average  of  100%  faster 
than  HP  Illsi  in  PostScript 
applications.  Which  helps 
keep  your  networks  output 
more  than  up  to  speed. 

Then  there’s  the  ability 
to  print  in  sizes  up  to  11" 
by  17".  Which  can  really 
make  your  day  if  it’s  filled 
with  everything  ranging 
from  envelopes  to  double¬ 
page  layouts  to  CAD  plots 
to  spreadsheets. 


The  built-in  motorized 
paper  trays  can  hold  up  to 
1,500  sheets,  more  than  any 
other  desktop  printers. 
Allowing  you  to  put  your 
time  to  far  better  uses  than 
loading  paper. 

To  Compaq  engineers  it 
simply  wasn’t  enough  for 
our  printers  to  understand 
both  PostScript  Level  2  and 
PCL  5.  Therefore,  unlike 
other  printers,  ours  have 
an  Intelligent  Emulation 


VbirD  Be  Out  Of  A  Job 
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Sensing  feature  that  con¬ 
tinually  monitors,  with 
radar-like  precision,  the 
language  which  anyone  is 
using  at  any  moment.  It  will 
then  automatically  adjust 
to  that  emulation,  without 
your  lifting  a  finger. 

A  truly  network-ready 
printer  should  meet  all  of 
your  network  needs.  This 
is  why  our  new  COMPAQ 
PAGEMARQ  Laser  Printers 
provide  a  direct  connect  to 


both  Novell  and  AppleTalk 
environments,  without  the 
need  for  a  print  server. 

The  printers  also  offer 
you  five  interfaces,  so  that 
you  can  simultaneously  run 
Ethernet  or  Token  Ring, 
AppleTalk,  both  a  serial  and 
a  parallel  port,  and  even 
an  Internal  FAX  Modem. 
Which  will  lead  to  better 
communication  across  the 
entire  network.  Rather  than 
the  kind  of  language  that 


best  remains  unprinted. 

Completing  the  picture 
is  the  800  x  400  COMPAQ 


High-Resolution  Print 
Mode,  created  to  give  you 
exceptionally  crisp  text 
and  graphics. 

Both  the  Programmable 
Font  Modules  and  internal 
60-MB  Hard  Drive  let  you 
store  PostScript  fonts  per¬ 
manently,  without  having 
to  constantly  download. 

Thus,  what  you’ve  got 
amounts  to  far  more  than 
merely  a  network  printer. 

You  have  the  brainchild 
of  a  company  which  holds 
the  belief  that  utter  chaos 
does  not  have  to  be  stan¬ 
dard  operating  procedure 
in  your  network. 

For  more  on  COMPAQ 
PAGEMARQ  printers,  just 
turn  to  the  next  page. 


They  print  in  sizes  up  to  11"  by  17."  They 
can  handle  CAD  images,  spreadsheets,  and 
even  double-page  layouts.  Multiple  Twin- 
Trays  hold  up  to  1,500  sheets.  Impressed? 


Our  Intelligent  Emulation  Sensing 
feature  continually  monitors,  then 
automatically  adjusts  to  either  PostScript 
Level  2  or  PCL  5  depending  upon  which 
language  you’re  using.  You  needn’t  lft 
afinger. 


comPAa 


Those  Were  TBe  Broadstrokes. 
Now  Here’s  TBe  Fine  Print. 


COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  20:  20 PPM  «  20-MHz  AMD  29000  RISC  w/128-K 
cache  <<  4MB  RAM  standard,  expandable  to  20MB  <<  l,S00-sheet  (standard) 

COMPAQ  PAGEMARQ  15:  IS  PPM  «  16-MHz  AMD  29000  RISC  «  4MB  RAM 
standard,  expandable  to  I8MB  <<  7S0-sheet  (standard),  1,000-sheet  max  w/ 
optional  second  TwinTray 

BOTH  MODELS:  Up  to  800  x  400dpi  (COMPACf  High-Resolution  Mode)  << 
PostScript  Level  2  and  PCL  S  w  / Intelligent  Emulation  Sensing  <<  One  slot /port  each  for 
AppleTalk,  Network  Interface  Cards,  Internal  TAX  Modem,  Serial  and  Parallel  Port 
<<  Available  Options:  Internal  60-MB  Hard  Drive,  1-  and  2-MB  Programmable 
Font  Modules  <<  Consumables:  One-piece  cartridge  w  / 1 2,000-page  yield 


At  Compaq,  we  realize  even  the 
most  advanced  network  printers 
in  the  world  aren’t  worth  the  toner 
in  their  cartridge  kits  if  you  can’t 
get  the  service  or  the  parts  that 
you  need  whenever  you  need  them. 

Thus  we’ve  designed 
CompaqCare.  This  is  our 
comprehensive  service  and 
support  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  our  one-year  free 
on-site*  limited  warranty. 

It  will  also  provide  you 
with,  among  other  things, 


repair  of  your  printer  by 
the  second  business  day, 
anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

Whenever  you  need 
consumables,  you  can  buy 
them  at  all  participating 
office  supply  stores,  at 
3,000-plus  Authorized 
COMPAQ  Reseller  loca¬ 
tions,  or  right  from  us. 

For  any  questions,  or 
to  learn  more  about  our 
new  program  for  recycling 
consumables,  phone  our 


Five  interfaces,  with  a  direct  connect  to 
Novell  and  AppleTalk,  lets  you  simulta¬ 
neously  run  Token  Ring  or  Ethernet, 
AppleTalk,  a  serial  and  parallel  port,  plus 
an  Internal  FAX  Modem. 


Store  PostScript  fonts  forever.  Expand  your 
font  library.  And  eliminate  constant  down¬ 
loading  with  Programmable  Font  Modules 
or  the  internal  60-MB  Hard  Drive. 


hotline  at  1-800- 345 - 1 5 1 8  in 
the  U.S.;  in  Canada,  call 
1-800-263-5868. 

You’ll  find  dedicated 
printer  specialists  eager 
to  convince  you  that  the 
path  to  greater  network 
productivity  begins  not 
only  within  yourself,  but 
along  the  paper  path  that 
is  inside  your  COMPAQ 
PAGEMARQ  Laser  Printer. 


With  our  printers'  optional  Internal  FAX 
Modem,  you  can  send  and  receive  pre¬ 
sentation-quality  documents,  in  sizes  up 


to  11"  by  17'.'  Right  from  your  desktop. 


compAa 


•This  service  is  provided  by  guaranteed  service  providers,  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geographic  locations.  ©  1992  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights 
reserved.  COMPAQ  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  PAGEMARQ  and  CompaqCare  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Product  names 
mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Coming 

In  CIO 


Strategic  Outlook: 
End-User  Training 

Even  the  best  systems  will  fail  if 
end  users  aren’t  taught  to  use 
them  well,  and  that  can  cost 
plenty — both  in  money  and  lost 
opportunity.  Yet  while  many 
companies  talk  up  the  importance 
of  training,  most  treat  it  as  a 
follow-up  support  activity  rather 
than  as  something  integral  to  the 
main  development  event. 
Fortunately,  some  organizations 
have  overcome  that  attitude  and 
are  implementing  aggressive, 
even  innovative  approaches  to 
making  technology  pay  off  in  the 
hands  of  users. 


To  Downsize  or 
Not  to  Downsize? 

Speed  is  of  the  essence  when  it 
comes  to  making  downsizing 
decisions.  Organizations  have 
only  about  six  months  to  decide 
on  a  course  of  action  that  could 
cost  them  millions — or  save  them 
from  extinction.  Sound  reasoning 
will  create  a  road  map  to  a  cost- 
effective  computing  environment, 
while  faulty  reasoning  could  lay 
the  groundwork  for  disaster. 


Pen  Points 

Since  1989,  rudimentary  pen 
computers  have  been  replacing 
pen  and  paper  as  data-collection 
tools,  and  today  a  second  genera¬ 
tion  of  these  systems  is  making 
its  debut.  To  accommodate  the 
increasing  demand,  a  community 
of  vendors,  systems  integrators 
and  application  developers  is 
growing  up  around  pen 
technology. 


This  month,  CIO  celebrates  its 
fifth  anniversary.  The  world  of 
information  technology  has 
changed  dramatically  since 
1987,  when  we  answered  your 
call  for  a  new  kind  of  publi¬ 
cation  to  address  the  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  of  an 
emerging  group  of  executives — 
CIOs — who  were  being  asked 
by  senior  management  to  think 
less  like  technicians  and  more 
like  business  executives. 

Back  then,  mainframes  and 
minicomputers  running  proprietary  software  were  kings  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  computing  engine.  Today  they  are  being  augmented  in 
many  of  your  organizations  with  midrange  computers  and  net¬ 
worked  PCs  running  brand-independent  “open  systems”  and 
client/server  applications. 

Your  role  as  CIO  has  evolved  in  response  not  only  to  rapid  tech¬ 
nology  change,  but  also  to  senior  management’s  desire  to  align 
the  IT  plan  and  infrastructure  with  business  strategy.  More  and 
more  of  you  are  moving  out  of  the  back  office  and  into  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  suite,  educating  peers  and  management  not  about  bits, 
bytes  and  baud  rates  but  about  why  IT  investments  are  necessary 
and  how  technology  can  be  leveraged  to  achieve  business  goals. 

On  the  horizon,  emerging  technologies  like  object-oriented  soft¬ 
ware,  multimedia  and  pen  computing  remind  us  that  the  rate  of 
technology  change  will  continue  to  accelerate.  You  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  asked  to  explain  the  significance  of  these  and  other  tech¬ 
nologies.  And  your  role  will  also  be  reshaped  based  upon  man¬ 
agement’s  emerging  desire  to  understand  not  only  the  promise  of 
technology  benefits  but  the  reality  of  how  millions  of  dollars  al¬ 
ready  invested  in  IT  have  contributed  to  the  bottom  line. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  past  and  look  to  the  future,  all  of  us  at 
CIO  understand  that  the  only  constant  in  the  world  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology — and  in  your  jobs — is  change.  We  pledge  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  you  with  information  to  help  you  deal  with  cur¬ 
rent  IT  management  issues,  as  well  as  those  you  may  face  in  the 
future.  We  look  forward  to  our  continuing  partnership  with  you 
and  thank  you  for  your  ongoing  ideas,  feedback  and  support.  With¬ 
out  you,  CIO  simply  wouldn’t  exist. 


P.S.  Don’t  miss  out  on  your  opportunity  to  explore  “The  Process 
of  IT:  Organizing  for  Success”  at  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  Oct.  11-14  at  the  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club. 
For  more  information,  call  our  Executive  Programs  staff  at  800 
366-0246. 
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Now  There’s  A 
Strong  CASE  For 
Managing  Change. 


Whether  it’s  confronting  the  competition,  facing  legislative 
pressures  or  anticipating  shifts  in  the  marketplace,  change  is 
here  to  stay.  To  help  you  manage  change  is  IEF™  CASE 
software  from  Texas  Instruments. 

The  IEF  is  recognized  as  the  leading  tool 
for  achieving  integrated  CASE  solutions. 

It  offers  a  diverse  portfolio  of  software  that  enables  you  to 
do  everything  from  rebuilding  high  maintenance-cost 
systems  to  developing  new  enterprise-wide  strategic 
systems.  And  with  the  IEF,  you  can  do  it  more  efficiently  and 
with  higher  quality. 

Among  its  many  features,  the  IEF  delivers  truly  integrated 
CASE  toolsets  and  reusable  application  logic.  This  reduces 
the  time  and  risk  of  application  development,  and  thus 
provides  a  higher  return  on  your  investment. 

In  addition,  developers  can  construct  and  maintain 
applications  for  multiple  computing  environments  from  a 
single  business  system  specification  without  modifications. 
But  when  application  changes  are  necessary  the  IEF 
executes  them  at  the  diagram  level,  not  code. 

So,  for  the  life  of  your  system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 

Through  it  all,  the  IEF  offers  the  ongoing 
training  and  support  of  software  experts 
whose  success  is  measured  by  yours. 

Anticipating  our  customer’s  needs,  we’re  delivering  new 
and  enhanced  products  this  year  that  are  enabling  the  IEF  to 
support  cooperative  processing  and  the  client/server 
application  model.  And  with  our  strong  research  and 
development  resources,  you  can  depend  on  the  IEF’s 
continued  leadership  in  integrated  CASE  technology 
Let  us  show  you  the  best  CASE  for  managing  change.  For 
more  information,  call  us  now  at  1-800-527-3500. 
Government  purchasers,  please  reference 
GSA  #GS00K92AGS5530. 

w?  Texas 
Instruments 


IEF  is  a  trademark  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated. 
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TRENDLINES 


search  a  videotape  or  trial 
transcript  for  specific  pas¬ 
sages. 

“The  court  system  is 
rapidly  moving  away  from 
traditional  methods  of  gather¬ 
ing  and  accurately  reviewing 
the  information  associated 
with  the  legal  process,”  said 
Sam  Edge,  president  of 
Stenograph  Legal  Services  in 
San  Ramon,  Calif.  His  com¬ 
pany’s  new  DiscoveryVideo 
system  aims  to  save  the 
courts  time,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  money,  by  streamlining 
pre-trial  and  courtroom  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  company  says 
DiscoveryVideo  has  already 
been  employed  in  several 
high-profile  trials  across  the 
country. 

Courtroom  action  is  cap¬ 
tured  simultaneously  on 
videotape  and  by  a  court  re¬ 
porter  using  a  special  steno¬ 
graphic  device.  The  device  is 
connected  to  a  PC  run¬ 
ning  proprietary  software 
that  enables  instant  ac¬ 
cess  to  minute  passages 
within  large  textual  databas¬ 
es.  The  finished  tape  is  load¬ 
ed  into  a  VCR;  court  officials 
can  then  search  for  words 
through  text  alone  or  in  text 
and  tape  simultaneously. 

Thus,  users  can  read  a  key 
phrase  in  the  testimony 
while  studying  the  face  of 
the  witness — improving  the 
ability  of  juries  and  judges  to 
pick  up  telltale  facial  expres¬ 
sions  or  vocal  intonations 
that  can  be  critical  to  a  case. 

The  video  can  be  played 
on  a  standard  TV  or  on  the 
system’s  monitor  using  a 
full-motion  video  card.  The 
tape  can  be  searched  frame 
by  frame,  and  the  system  al¬ 
lows  annotation  of  the  text. 

DiscoveryVideo,  which  re¬ 
tails  for  $4,800,  is  also  being 
evaluated  by  professionals  in 
real  estate  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  For  instance,  home 
shoppers  could  go  house 
hunting  without  ever  leaving 
the  realtor’s  office  by  “walk¬ 
ing  through  a  home  on  video 
while  its  features  are  high¬ 
lighted  by  both  audio  and 
text  descriptions.” 


New  Coke  Need  Never  Have  Happened 

For  businesspeople  who  are  fired  of  reading  dozens  of  management 
books  for  a  few  pearls  of  wisdom,  an  expert  system  might  be  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  Michael  Porter  in  your  conference  room.  Business  In¬ 
sight,  an  expert  system  from  Business  Resource  Software  Inc.  of  Austin, 
Texas,  can  help  companies  develop  effective  new  products  and  marketing 
strategies  for  a  mere  $495 — about  what  a  real  management  guru  would 
charge  you  to  take  him  to  lunch. 

Through  a  series  of  interviews  with  the  user,  Business  Insight  weighs 
market  data,  corporate  strengths  and  product  information  to  help  compa¬ 
nies  determine  the  perfect  introduction  time,  distribution  channels,  cus¬ 
tomers  and  price  for  a  new  product.  It  rates  the  product’s  chances  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  key  areas;  points  out  strengths,  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  in 
a  marketing  strategy;  highlights  positive  changes  and  suggests  alternative 
strategies. 

As  for  the  cost,  Business  Insights  developers  originally  wanted  to  price 
the  system  at  $2,500,  but  their  product  told  them  to  go  for  market  pene¬ 
tration  instead. 


With  Video  and  Justice 
For  All 


nfortunately,  the  paper 
chase  doesn’t  end  with 
law  school.  Trials  and 
pre-trial  depositions  are  fre¬ 
quently  halted  while  lawyers 
and  judges  page  through 


mounds  of  transcripts,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  particular  point  of 
testimony.  But  a  new  multi- 
media  product  should  help 
produce  order  in  the  courts 
by  enabling  users  to  easily 


ELECTRONIC  TRIALS 


Beware  of 
Better  Days 


Ironically,  the  economic  recovery 
could  be  a  CIO’s  downfall.  “IS 
executives  who  may  have  looked 
like  heroes  at  budget  time  now  risk 
appearing  short-sighted  and  penny¬ 
wise  as  the  recovery  emerges,” 
said  management  consultant 
Robert  L  Bush,  president  of  Robert 
L.  Bush  &  Associates  Inc.  in  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.J.  As  recovery  takes 
hold,  business  operating  levels  will 
improve,  transaction  volumes  will 
rise,  and  companies  will  rehire  user 
personnel,  all  of  which  will  create 
more  demand  on  processing  capac¬ 
ity.  Also,  new  business  priorities 
will  lead  to  changes  in  specifica¬ 
tions  for  systems  already  in  devel¬ 
opment  and  create  a  rush  of  new 
development  requests.  The  wise 
CIO  will  anticipate  these  recovery 
effects,  said  Bush,  who  suggested 
a  multistep  plan  for  meeting  the 
new  pressures. 

First,  ensure  that  senior  man¬ 
agement  understands  the  limita¬ 


tions  of  existing  IS — including  its 


technical  and  economic  con¬ 
straints.  Then  pare  all  systems  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  essentials,  insist 
on  a  user/IS  team  approach  to  de¬ 
velopment  and  install  chargeback 
mechanisms  to  deter  inefficient 
use  of  IS  resources.  Finally,  replace 
mediocre  IS  personnel  with  the  out¬ 
standing  talent  now  available  in  the 
recession-displaced  worker  pool. 

Plan  ahead  and  you’ll  be  glad  you 
did,  Bush  said.  “The  IS  executive 
who  is  able  to  meet  the  pressures 
of  a  recovery  is  likely  to  become  an 
essential  member  of  the  company’s 
management  team.”  ■■ 
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Does  your  company 
have  a  migration  path? 


I  think  there's  a  plan  somewhere. 
Let  me  get  back  to  you  on  that. 


We're  working  on  it. 


r 


T 


Companies  are  trying  to  hold  down 
costs  while  simultaneously  automating 
to  stay  competitive.  Sounds  impossible? 
Maybe  not.  We  can  help  you  develop 
a  plan  for  tomorrow's  information 
systems.  Just  fax  or  call  us  and  we'll 
send  you  D&B  Software's  free  Desktop 
Diagnosis,  a  thought-provoking 
interactive  information  technology 
disk.  Only  from  D&B  Software. 


For 


FREE 


D&B  Software 


FAX 

Desktop  Diagnosis  Disk. 
1-800-321-6896 

BACK 

Or  call  1  (800)  321  -6897 
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TRENDLINES 


A  Corporate 
Class  Struggle 

From  the  nation  that  brought 
you  Upstairs,  Downstairs 
conies  a  new  image  of  the  house  di¬ 
vided:  IS,  End  Users.  But  while 
class  kept  apart  the  Bellamys  and 
their  staff,  control  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  the  divisive  issue 
in  British  corporations. 

According  to  a  study  by 
the  National  Education 
Training  Group  and  its  inter¬ 
national  subsidiary,  Applied 
Learning  International,  in¬ 
fighting  over  control  of  IT,  a 
lack  of  support  for  users 
and  inadequate  funding  of 
training  are  rife  in  the 
U.K.’s  largest  companies. 

“Often  communication  be¬ 


tween  [IS  and  users]  is  so  bad  that 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  being 
wasted,”  said  John  Kirkham,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Applied  Learning 
International. 

The  survey  of  512  British  and 
Irish  computer  users  turned  up  re¬ 
sistance  to  change  among  IS  execu- 


fives  and  mutual  distrust  between 
IS  and  functional  departments. 
Many  users  see  IS  staff  as  techni¬ 
cians  who  are  only  interested  in  the 
latest  technology  and  have  no  con¬ 
cept  of  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  in  IS  believe  that  systems  de¬ 
velopment  is  solely  their  domain, 


with  users  relegated  to  defining  re¬ 
quirements  and  signing  off  on  de¬ 
veloped  systems. 

Application  development  by  end 
users  is  at  the  heart  of  the  conflict, 
the  survey  said.  Many  users  are 
opting  to  “go  it  alone,”  and  the  re¬ 
port  predicts  that  in  the  next  two 
years  only  8  percent  of  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  developed 
solely  by  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  in¬ 
formation  systems  execu¬ 
tives  are  determined  to 
cling  to  their  existing  power 
base. 

This  conflict  is  costing 
British  industry  millions  of 
pounds  each  year,  according 
to  the  survey.  “It’s  a  recipe 
for  disaster,”  Kirkham  con¬ 
cluded. 


umimuimmmm 

Do  Not  Disturb 


obert  Ellis  Smith  cares  about  your  pri¬ 
vacy.  To  Smith,  you  are  not  some  ab¬ 
stract  agglomeration  of  demographic 
traits  to  be  manipulated  shamelessly  by  nosy 
direct  mailers  or  badgered  at  the  dinner  hour 
by  merciless  telemarketers.  To  Smith,  you 
are  an  abstract  individual  who  enjoys  certain 
guaranteed  Constitutional  freedoms,  one  of 
which  is  the  freedom  to  be  secure  in  your 
home  and  person. 

Since  1974,  Smith,  who  is  based  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.,  has  published  Privacy  Journal,  a 
monthly  sentinel  marking  the  treacherous 
shoals — many  of  them  technological — upon 
which  our  privacy  might  be  wrecked.  In  the 
pages  of  his  newsletter,  Smith  presents  up¬ 
dates  on  state  and  federal  legislative  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  action,  court  rulings,  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  commercial  and  law-enforcement 
developments,  and  some  anecdotal  evidence 
from  victims  of  shattered  privacy. 

His  interests  are  naturally  as  wide-ranging 
as  are  the  numerous  trespasses  upon  person¬ 
al  privacy.  The  lead  articles  in  the  two  issues 
we’ve  seen  address  the  illegal  sale  of  federal 


government  computer  data  (such  as  earnings 
and  employment  data)  to  private  information 
resellers,  who  in  turn  market  it  to  private  de¬ 
tectives,  insurance  companies,  lawyers  and 
debt  collectors;  and  caller  ID — a.k.a.  automat¬ 
ic  number  identification.  (In  the  caller-ID  is¬ 
sue,  Smith  recounts  the  technology’s  use  by 
drug  dealers  to  screen  out  calls  from  cops  ap¬ 
parently  trying  to  set  up  sting  drug  buys.) 

He  also  calls  subscribers’  attention  to 
books  (such  as  one  on  how  to  stop  the 
avalanche  of  unwanted  junk  mail)  and  other 
resources  likely  to  be  of  help  in  preserving 
privacy.  Some  of  the  books  and  resources 
Smith  touts  are  his  own — after  all,  the  work 
of  repelling  invasions  of  privacy  requires 
some  sort  of  revenue  stream.  (In  fact,  in  one 
case  he  coyly  avoids  answering  a  letter-writ¬ 
er’s  question  about  whether  a  credit-card  ap¬ 
plicant  can  be  rejected  for  failing  to  disclose 
his  social  security  number.  Instead  he  refers 
the  questioner  to  a  back  issue  on  the  topic, 
available  for  $15.) 

But  why  quibble?  We’re  glad  there’s  a 
Robert  Ellis  Smith  on  the  job.  We  wish  we 
had  more  privacy,  and  we  wish  there  were 
fewer  people  who  thought  of  our  lives  as 
something  to  crack  like  a  peanut  shell. 

Privacy  Journal  is  available  by  writing  to  RO. 
Box  28577,  Providence,  R.I.  02908,  or  by  call¬ 
ing  401  274-7861.  Subscriptions  are  $109  a 
year.  ■■ 


How  to  Be  a 
Health-Care  CIO 


Health-care  information  execu¬ 
tives  now  have  a  forum  for  de¬ 
veloping  their  CIO  skills.  An  inten¬ 
sive,  one-week  course  at  the 
University  of  Michigan’s  Executive 
Education  Center  will  include  lec¬ 
tures,  case  work,  discussions, 
group  exercises  and  other  partici¬ 
pative  formats. 

Now  in  its  third  year  and  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  College  of  Health¬ 
care  Information  Management  Ex¬ 
ecutives  and  other  health-care 
information-management  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  course  is  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  Oct.  19. 

For  additional  information,  call 
the  University  of  Michigan  Continu¬ 
ing  Education  Office  at  313  764- 
4276.  ■■ 
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OpenConnect  Systems 

271 1  LBJ  Freeway 
Dallas,  TX  75234 


And  so  did  40  of  the 
FORTUNE  Top  50. 

The  diversity  among  the  world's 
largest  companies  belies  a  common 
concern  that  led  40  of  them  to  one 
company  ...  for  one  reason  —  unique 
connectivity  solutions  that  leverage  a 
most  important  asset:  information. 

Glasnost  For  The 
Glass  House. 

These  companies  recognized  the 
value  of  information  early  on.  Thev 

J  j 

invested  in  IBM  mainframes  and  SNA 
environments  at  headquarters  and 
later  built  TCP/IP  LANs  to  link  other 
locations.  As  a  result,  they  created 
huge  repositories  of  information  in 
their  home  offices,  nimble  networks 
in  the  field  —  and  a  frustrating  inabil¬ 
ity  to  connect  the  two.  Which  is  why 
they  connected  with  us. 

Access.  Synthesis. 
Interoperability. 

Our  technology  transforms  these 
separate  networks  into  seamless  sys¬ 
tems.  So  users  the  world  over  can  easily 
access  information  in  the  mainframe, 
in  a  form  synthesized  to  look  like  what 
they're  used  to.  Which  means  thev  can 

J  J 

actually  use  the  information  —  mas¬ 
sage  it,  manipulate  it,  integrate  it  — 
without  compromising  the  integrity 
of  your  corporate  database  or  your 
control  over  it! 

Open  Your  World  Without 
Closing  Your  Options. 

Others  debate  standards,  we 
deliver  benefits.  So  if  disparate  systems 
have  you  looking  at  open  systems, 
look  to  us . . .  and  enjoy  the  ultimate 
management  option:  to  embrace  new 
technology  without  risking  past 
investments! 

To  Learn  More ,  Call  Now. 
(214)  484-5200. 


arming  Separate  Networks  Into  Seamless  Systems. 
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Avon  Hand-Held  Gets  a  Hand 

Avon  Products  Inc.’s  hand-held  Personal  Order-Entry  Terminal  has  won 
the  annual  Innovation  Award  of  the  Direct  Selling  Association,  a  Wash¬ 
ington-based  trade  group  that  represents  companies  dealing  in  goods  sold 
directly  to  consumers  rather  than  through  traditional  retail  channels. 

The  POET,  as  the  hand-held  is  called  (see  photo),  enables  some  20,000 
Avon  direct-sales  reps  to  transmit  customers’  orders  over  phone  lines  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  result  is  reduced  paperwork  and 
faster  delivery  of  ordered  goods. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  DSA  noted  Avon’s  use  of  technology  “to  en¬ 
hance  the  personal  service  that  is  so  characteristic  of  direct  selling.”  The 
DSA  also  commended  Avon’s  “willingness  to  share  the  successful  program 
with  other  direct  sellers.” 

Avon  CIO  Raymond  Perry  said  POET  “adds  to  [sales  reps’]  sense  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  of  being  part  of  a  responsive,  progressive  sales  network.” 
The  award  was  presented  at  the  DSA’s  annual  meeting  in  late  June. 


MOBILE  DATA  NETWORK 


A  New  Package  Deal 


jl;  n  early  1993  United  Par¬ 
cel  Service  will  switch 
tM  on  what  it  says  is  the 
first  nationwide  cellular  mo¬ 
bile  data  network.  For  a  $150 
million  investment,  UPS  is 
buying  the  ability  to  transmit 
package-delivery  information 
over  cellular  networks  to  its 
mainframe,  where  it  will  be¬ 
come  available  almost  imme¬ 
diately  to  concerned  cus¬ 
tomers.  Some  11  million 
packages  a  day  will  be  logged 
and  tracked  with  this  system, 
including  those  shipped  to 
the  company’s  most  remote 
and  rural  areas  of  operation. 

After  the  customer  signs 
for  a  package  with  a  hand¬ 
held,  pen-based  computer,  the 
driver  will  insert  the  device 
into  an  adapter  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  truck.  The  adapter  reads 
the  signature  and  delivery 
data  and  funnels  it  to  the  cel¬ 
lular  modem. 

From  there  the  data  is 
beamed  by  cellular  networks 
to  UPS’s  mainframe,  where  it 
can  be  accessed  via  a  global 
fiber-optic  network  by  cus¬ 
tomer-service  representatives 
or  customers  using  UPS’s 
MaxiTrac  proprietary  tracking 
software. 

UPS  chose  to  go  cellular 


rather  than  use  existing  radio 
networks  because  of  better 
network  reliability,  wider  geo¬ 
graphic  coverage  and  the 
more  promising  migration 
path  to  future  mobile  data 
technologies,  according  to 
Gene  Hughes,  vice  president 
of  strategic  technology  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Atlanta-based 
company. 

Motorola  Inc.  of  Schaum¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  will  provide  the 
cellular  equipment,  including 
more  than  50,000  vehicle- 
based  cellular  telephone 
modems  and  downloading 
adapters.  To  help  support  the 
equipment,  Motorola  will 
open  a  service  center  near 
UPS’s  airport  hub  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

In  order  to  assure  cover¬ 
age  across  the  entire  country, 
UPS  has  tapped  four  cellular 
carriers  to  relay  transmis¬ 
sions  to  UPS’s  host  comput¬ 
ers  at  its  IS  headquarters  in 
Mahwah,  N.J.  The  carriers — 
McCaw  Cellular  Communica¬ 
tions,  GTE  Mobile  Communi¬ 
cations,  PacTel  Cellular  and 
Southwestern  Bell  Mobile 
Systems — will  cooperate  to 
provide  UPS  with  unified 
network-management  sup¬ 
port.  M 


New  Ventures 

BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON  in 
New  York  has  formed  a  Center 
for  Marketing  Excellence  to  im¬ 
prove  marketing  and  selling  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  consumer-products  in¬ 
dustry.  The  CME  will  “work  with 
companies  on  how  to  exploit  avail¬ 
able  information  and  techniques 
and  integrate  their  use  across  mar¬ 
keting,  sales,  manufacturing  and 
logistics  functions  to  improve  the 


organization’s  bottom  line,”  said 
the  center’s  director,  Nicholas  T. 
Sorvillo.  By  using  real-world  market 
databases  and  interacting  with 
each  other,  members  will  be  able  to 
see  a  decision  ripple  through  the 
demand  and  supply  chains  and  eval¬ 
uate  its  impact  on  their  own  finan¬ 
cial  results,  according  to  the  CME. 
Specific  problems  can  be  explored 
and  solutions  tested. 

THE  NATIONAL  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  CENTER  in  Rockville, 


Md.,  a  new,  non-profit  “technology 
brokerage,”  will  provide  members 
with  customized  technology  ser¬ 
vices.  These  include  developing, 
demonstrating  and  evaluating  new 
IT  applications  (imaging,  network 
management  and  ISDN  are  among 
the  initial  technologies  supported). 
Members  will  have  access  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  ISDN  network,  testing  facili¬ 
ties,  technical  problem-solving  sup¬ 
port  and  training  in  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  In  addition,  technology- 


transfer  experts  will  search  out  and 
post  notice  of  patents  and  intellec¬ 
tual  property  in  the  federal,  com¬ 
mercial  and  university  sectors.  The 
organization  will  act  as  a  commer¬ 
cialization  agent  and  a  “safe 
haven”  for  individual  inventors.  It 
will  also  create  limited  partner¬ 
ships  for  applied  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  with  universities  and 
government  agencies.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  the  NITC  at  301 

309-9141.  mm 
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Speed  without  risk 

BMC  Software’s  utilities  for  DB2® 


Real  speed  for 
real  data 


More  DB2  production  environ¬ 
ments  choose  BMC’s  utilities  over 
those  from  any  other  third-party 
vendor.  The  reason  is  speed 
without  risk.  BMC’s  utilities  are  the 
fastest  available  for  DB2.  And  at 
BMC,  we  achieve  high  speed 
without  placing  your  corporate 
data  in  danger. 

BMC’s  utilities  are  designed  to 
meet  both  your  short-  and  long¬ 
term  needs.  They  provide  the 
speed  and  integrity  you  need  for 
whatever  size  and  type  of  data 
you  have  today  and  plan  to  have 
in  the  future. 


Selecting  the  best 

Not  all  utilities  are  created 
equal.  Make  sure  you  evaluate  the 
following: 

■  Elapsed  time  —  You  need  to 
handle  more  data  in  less  time. 
Can  you  afford  a  vendor  that 
won’t  meet  your  batch  window 
requirements? 

■  Ensured  integrity  —  Some 
products  have  integrity  gaps. 
Can  you  afford  the  exposure? 


smss 

SOFTWARE 


■  Longevity  —  Not  all  products 
can  efficiently  handle  large 
objects.  Can  you  afford  a 
product  that  you  will  outgrow  in 
24  to  36  months? 

■  Flexibility  —  Not  all  products 
support  all  DB2  object  types 
and  multi-volume  data  sets. 
Can  you  afford  to  let  a  third- 
party  vendor  impose  limitations 
on  your  design? 

There’s  only  one  sure  way  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  any 
utility  —  trial  it  on  your  own  data. 
For  a  no-obligation  30-Day-Plus 
Free  Trial,  or  for  more  information 
on  our  utilities  for  DB2,  call  BMC 
Software  at  713  240-8800  or 
1  800  841-2031 


The  Experience .  The  Technology .  The  Future . 


BMC  Software  international  offices  are  located  in  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
DB2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corp.  ©  1992,  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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CREATIVE  MANAGEMENT 


A  Stretch  of  the 
Imagination 


_  wice  a  year,  managers 
|  ?  from  some  of  the 
Sal  world’s  leading  compa¬ 
nies  meet  in  a  hotel  in 
America  or  Europe  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  dark  arts  of  creativi¬ 
ty — at  least  that  is  how 
skeptics  might  view  it.  But 
members  of  the  International 
Creative  Forum  (including 
IBM,  du  Pont  and  British 
Airways)  say  they  are  using 
well-proven  thinking  tech¬ 
niques  to  seek  novel  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems. 

Founded  in  1991  by  cre¬ 
ativity  guru  Edward  de  Bono, 
the  Forum  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  companies  to 
apply  what  he  calls  “serious 
creativity”  to  strategic  or  op¬ 
erational  business  issues. 
Commonplace  solutions  to 
business  problems  are  no 


longer  enough,  de  Bono  ar¬ 
gues.  If  companies  are  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  their  indus¬ 
try,  they  must  find 
extraordinary  solutions — and 
creative  thinking  techniques 
help  in  that  search.  At  semi¬ 
annual  meetings  (typically  at¬ 
tended  by  upper-middle-level 
managers),  executives  discuss 
such  common  issues  as  how 
to  use  IT  more  creatively,  or 
the  particular  business  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  member  company. 
Membership  is  limited  to  one 
company  per  industry  sector, 
so  managers  can  speak  freely 
without  being  heard  by  com¬ 
petitors. 

It  may  soimd  like  a  sup¬ 
port  group,  but  the  Forum’s 
executive  director,  David  Tan¬ 
ner,  calls  the  meetings 
earnest  and  productive.  (Tan¬ 


ner  is  the  retired  director  of 
du  Pont’s  Center  for  Creativ¬ 
ity  and  Innovation.)  The 
agenda  is  set  in  advance; 
members  begin  by  sharing 
market  studies  and  other  re¬ 
search.  Then,  led  by  de 
Bono,  they  get  creative.  For 
instance,  managers  might  be 
asked  to  apply  a  word  ran¬ 
domly  selected  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary  to  a  given  problem. 
It’s  a  parlor  game  with  seri¬ 
ous  intent:  The  exercise 
forces  participants  to  make 
the  imaginative  stretch  nec¬ 
essary  to  find  patterns  be¬ 
tween  dissimilar  concepts. 
The  goal  is  divergent  (out-of- 
the-box)  thinking. 

A  recent  meeting  studied 
the  customer  needs  of  the 
aging  population  in  the  year 
2000,  using  the  randomly  se¬ 
lected  word  “window”  as  its 
fulcrum.  The  group  imagined 
a  senior  citizen’s  mind  as  a 
window  looking  out  onto  a 
landscape  of  desires  and  then 
devised  a  service  to  fill  a  va¬ 
riety  of  needs. 

At  other  gatherings,  man¬ 
agers  might  use  metaphors 


Japan’s  Hired  Sons 


On  the  one  hand  we’re  supposed  to  work  hard  and 
make  this  country  competitive  again.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  we’re  supposed  to  practice  “family  values” — 
which  presumably  means  spending  time  with  our  par¬ 
ents,  spouses  and  children  instead  of  slogging  away  at 
the  office  or  factory.  What’s  a  patriotic  American  go¬ 
ing  to  do? 

Take  a  cue  from  the  Japanese,  in  a  country  where 


death  certificates  have  been  known  to  list  the  cause  as 
“overwork,”  some  of  the  ultra-busy  are  fulfilling  their 
familial  obligations  by  renting  actors  to  visit  their  par¬ 
ents.  According  to  a  recent  issue  of  Fortune,  a  compa¬ 
ny  called  Japan  Efficiency  Headquarters  charges  $385 
for  a  five-hour  visit  by  an  adult  “son”  or  “daughter” 
and  $769  for  a  couple.  Add  another  $400  if  your  par¬ 
ents  want  to  see  a  grandkid. 

Fortune  gives  the  example  of  a  Tokyo  computer 
salesman  who  rented  a  “family”  of  actors  to  visit  his 
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parents,  who  live 
only  10  minutes 
away.  His  father 
apparently  en¬ 
joyed  the  experi¬ 
ence  so  much  that  he  intends  to  pay  for  a  re¬ 
turn  visit  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  potential  for  saving  time  and  avoiding 
friction  is  tremendous.  And  if  you  really  have 
problems  with  your  family,  you  can  always  pay 
someone  to  attend  a  self-help  group. 


and  analogies,  photographs  or 
other  stimuli  to  prompt  cre¬ 
ative  thinking.  In  addition, 
members  receive  customized 
on-site  services.  For  more 
information  contact  the  Mc- 
Quaig  Group  in  Toronto  at 
416  488-0008.  M 


Career  Moves 
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HERRI  MUSSER,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  Texas  Instrument’s  in¬ 
formation  services  management 
systems  and  support  organization, 
has  been  promoted  to  lead  the  Ml$ 
strategic  business  unit  of  TTs  En¬ 
terprise  Systems  Business  (ESB). 

The  ESB  markets  to  outside  com¬ 
panies  software  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  implemented  internal¬ 
ly  at  Tl. 

RAYMOND  J.  LANE  has  moved 
from  Booz  Alien  &  Hamilton,  where 
he  was  a  senior  vice  president,  to 
assume  the  post  of  president  of 
Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle  USA  division. 
Lane’s  group  is  responsible  for  all 
of  Oracle’s  domestic  sales,  market¬ 
ing  and  consulting  activities.  ■■ 

Correction 

In  last  month’s  CIO-100  issue, 
two  unrelated  accidents  of  finan¬ 
cial  misinformation  conspired  to 
put  Novell  Inc.  in  a  smaller  light 
than  it  deserves.  We  mistakenly 
published  Novell’s  fourth-quarter 
’91  revenues  rather  than  its  annual 
revenues.  The  correct  annual  figure 
is  $640  million,  which  should  have 
put  it  among  the  large  companies 
we  profiled.  However,  figures  avail¬ 
able  when  categories  were  being 
compiled  put  it  just  below  the 
large-company  threshold.  CIO  re¬ 
grets  the  error.  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  FRAN  O'NEILL 


Prevent  unauthorized  access  to  your  network  and  protect  your  data  with  Interlock''' 


Whether  you  have  a  private  TCP/IP  network  or  tie  your  network 
into  the  public  Internet,  you  must  safeguard  your  network  and 
your  data. 

Interlock  security  service  from  ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc.  keeps 
prying  eyes  off  your  confidential  material  by  preventing  trespassing 
and  unauthorized  transmission. 

Interlock  service  establishes  a  barrier  between  the  public 
Internet  and  your  company’s  private  TCP/IP  network.  Using  pass¬ 
word  protection,  and  controlled  access  to  network  application  ser¬ 
vices,  Interlock  prevents  unauthorized  users  from  getting  in  or  out. 

InlerLock  is  a  Servicemark  of  ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Advanced  Network  &  Services,  Inc. 


Data  transmission  through  Interlock  applications  is  completely 
transparent.  Connections  can  be  inbound,  outbound,  or  bidirec¬ 
tional.  And  you  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  control  mechanisms. 

Interlock  is  already  protecting  the  proprietary  information  of 
some  of  the  nation’s  leading  companies.  What  ar eyou  doing  to 
protect  your  data  and  your  network? 

For  more  information  call  1-800-456-8267. 

Or  write:  ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc., 

100  Clearbrook  Road,  Elmsford,  NY  10523. 

ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc 


INSIGHTS 


A  Fair  Fight 


Companies  that  want  to 
compare  internal  IS  to  an 
outsourcer  should  level 
the  field  by  redesigning 
the  department  as  a 
business 

BY  CHUCK  BARKOW 


IS  executives  cannot  make  a  re¬ 
sponsible  decision  about  out¬ 
sourcing  without  first  assess¬ 
ing  their  department’s  potential 
ability  to  provide  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  value.  Comparing 
the  internal  IS  organization  in  its 
imperfect  state  to  the  rosy  image  of 
an  external  organization  as  painted 
by  its  sales  force  may  tilt  the  bal¬ 
ance  unfairly  toward  the  outsourcer. 

The  best  comparison  can  be  made 
when  IS  is  given  the  freedom  to  re¬ 
design  itself  as  an  outsourcer  and 
submit  its  own  proposal.  Executive 
management  should  assist  the  de¬ 
partment  in  developing  a  business 
plan  that  identifies  its  capabilities 
and  guide  it  through  the  proposal- 
preparation  process. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  decision, 
the  benefits  of  such  a  procedure  are 
clear.  The  company  will  gain  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  what  services 
are  needed,  a  clear  sense  of  the  lev¬ 
el  of  value  and  customer  service  that 


internal  IS  can  deliver,  and  a  plan 
to  bring  IS  up  to  its  potential.  More 
concretely,  the  company  will  be  able 
to  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
internal  IS  and  compare  them  with 
the  offerings  of  an  outsourcer. 

This  approach  will  not  work  for 
all  companies.  Its  success  depends 
on  several  factors.  Internal  IS  must 
be  willing  and  able  to  manage  a  busi¬ 
ness  instead  of  a  collection  of  tech¬ 
nical  specialties,  and  senior  man¬ 
agement  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
guide  IS  in  formulating  a  business 
plan.  Moreover,  the  company  must 
be  able  to  afford  the  extra  time  in¬ 
ternal  IS  will  need  to  achieve  the 
desired  improvements. 

If  these  conditions  can  be  met, 
then  the  proper  steps  must  be  tak¬ 
en  to  ensure  timely,  actionable  re¬ 
sults.  Management  must  assemble  a 
team  to  oversee  the  redesign,  pro¬ 
vide  participants  with  an  environ¬ 
ment  conducive  to  developing  new 
ideas  and  keep  them  focused  on  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  technical  concerns. 

The  Participants 

The  IS  redesign  team  should  include 
the  future  managers  of  the  IS  busi¬ 
ness,  representatives  of  the  various 
business  functions,  members  of  se¬ 
nior  management  and  a  moderator. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  operate 
internal  IS  as  a  business,  the  cur¬ 
rent  IS  managers  will  probably  be¬ 
come  its  managers.  While  these  peo¬ 
ple  probably  communicate  best  using 
a  technical  vocabulary,  the  agenda  of 
the  redesign  team  must  be  carried 
out  using  the  vocabulary  of  business. 
IS  managers  will  have  to  accommo¬ 
date  themselves  to  this  new  language, 
and  senior  management  must  make 
sure  that  the  business  concerns  are 
understood  by  everyone. 

Functional  managers  have  an  im¬ 
portant  role  to  play  as  well:  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  business  needs  of  their 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  WARREN  GEBERT 


Your  10,000  person  Digital™ 

service  team. 


Every  Digital  PC,  Notebook,  printer  and  peripher¬ 
al  comes  with  our  own  cross-country,  10,000-person 
Digital  service  force.  (Not  some  third-party  vendor 
that  can  change  from  year  to  year  or  month  to 
month!) 

When  it  comes  to  networking,  nobody  can  match 
Digital  —  from  multivendor  installation  and  start-up 
services  to  software  support  services  for  over  100 
applications.  From  integration  to  consulting  services, 
we’re  there  when  and  where  you  need  us,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  complex  the  problem  or  the  environment. 

Plus,  we  have  more  certified  Novell  engineers  on 
staff  than  any  “third-party  service  vendor”  ever 
dreamed  possible! 

In  fact,  not  only  do  we  service  and  support  all  our 
own  systems,  Digital  even  offers  an  exclusive 
Multivendor  Support  Plan  that  provides  authorized 
service  for  all  your  Apple®,  COMPAQ®,  Dell®,  IBM®,  Toshiba®  systems  and 
many  more.  And  wherever  you  are,  we’re  just  a  phone  call  away  for  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  networks  or  peripherals  support.  Now  that’s  service.  Because 
that’s  the  way  Digital  does  business. 

Notebook  Service 

Our  special  Digital  Notebook  service  policy  includes  •Lifetime  Technical 
Support  •  Available  software  support  for  over  100  applications  •  30-Day  Money 
Back  Guarantee  •  One-Year  Return-To-Factory  Service  *QA  Plus®  Diagnostics. 
We’ll  even  send  your  repaired  Notebook  back  to  you  within  48  hours  after  we 

receive  it. 

You  can  also  upgrade  to  our 
new  premium  DEC  Passport™ 
Service  option  for  travelers. 
Passport  offers  express  courier 
pickup,  24-hour  repair,  overnight 
courier  back  to  you,  and  next  des¬ 
tination  forwarding  within  the 
same  country.  It  is  also  available  in 
many  European  cities. 


Your  new  DECpc  325P 

Everything  you  ever  needed. 

The  best  features  of  all  the  best  notebooks 
rolled  into  one  —  including  price.  That’s  what 
comes  packaged  with  the  new  DECpc™  32 5P. 

Beginning  with  a  25MHz  Intel®  i386SL  proces¬ 
sor.  Your  choice  of  4MB  RAM  with  an  80MB 
Hard  Drive  or  8MB  RAM  with  120MB  Hard 
Drive.  MS-DOS™  3.0  and  Windows®  3.1 
are  factory  installed. 

We  gave  the  DECpc  325P  a  4-hour 
NiMH  battery.  And  included  a  2400 
bps  data  modem/9600  baud  FAX  (so  you  can  touch  base  electronically 
and  via  hard  copy). 

Plus,  thanks  to  an  external  VGA  monitor  port,  the  DECpc  325P  lets 
you  run  an  external  video  display  and  the  monitor  display  simultane¬ 
ously.  So  you  can  work  directly  from  your  Notebook  and  give  a  full- 
up  presentation.  (Of  course  you’ll  have  serial,  parallel,  mouse  and 
external  keyboard  ports.) 

Like  all  Digital  Notebooks, 
the  DECpc  325P  also  comes 
with  “one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  hardware  power  saving 
capabilities  found  in  SL  sys¬ 
tems  —  Resume®  which  allows  the  notebook  to  power  down  to  the  exact  point 
where  it  left  off”  (INFOWORLD,  June  8,  1992).  In  other  words,  it  keeps  your 
place  in  an  application  when  you  power  down,  and  lets  you  pick  right  up  with¬ 
out  rebooting. 

To  make  the  DECpc  325P  Notebook  even  easier  to  use  in  the  toughest  environ¬ 
ments  (at  night  on  airplanes,  in  direct  sunlight,  etc.)  we  added  a  big  10-inch  Triple 
Super  Twist  (TST),  high-definition  VGA  Display.  For  working  in  close  quarters, 
there’s  a  trackball  built 
right  in.  And,  yes,  we 
also  included  the  popu¬ 
lar  Logitech™  TrackMan® 

Portable. 


The  DIGITAL  logo,  Passport,  DECjet,  DECpc  and  Desktop  Direct  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  i386SL  and  Intel  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  Windows  and 
MS-DOS  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Corporation.  Dell  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dell  Corporation  IBM  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Lotus,  1-2-3,  and  Agenda  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  Ami  Pro  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Samna  Corporation,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation.  FAXit  is  a  trademark  of  Alien  Computing.  QA  Plus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Diagnostic 
Software  Inc.  HP  DeskJet  Plus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Company. 
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Introducing  the  next  generation  in  notebook  PCs. 


NiMH  Battery7  for  4  hours  of  workpower. 


2MB  to  8MB  of  memory  to 
accommodate  anyone’s  demands. 


External  VGA  monitor  port  lets  you  run  external 
video  and  notebook  display  simultaneously! 


Suilt  in  trackball  pointing  device 
ets  you  work  in  close  quarters. 


Intel  i386SL  running  at  25MHz. 


Sleek,  ergonomic  design  right  down 
to  its  comfortable  sculptured  keys. 


No  charge  for  shipping. 


FAX  Modem  lets  you  effortlessly 
send  and  receive  documents. 


Big,  easy-to-read  10"  Triple  Super  Twist  VGA 


8.7"  x  11.7"  x  1.7"! 

80MB  or  120MB  Hard  Drive. 

Popular  Logitech  Trackman  Portable 
included  at  no  extra  charge. 


MS-DOS  5.0  and  Windows  3.1 
factory  installed. 


Your  choice  of  one  Lotus  software 
package,  FREE.  See  offer  for  details. 


3.5"  1.44  MB  Floppy. 


The  4MB/80MB  DECpc  325P 

Microprocessor:  Intel  i386SL  running  at  25MHz  Memory v 
4MB  Storage:  3.5"  1.44MB  Floppy,  80MB  IDE  Hard  Disk 
Display:  10"  Triple  Super  Twist  Backlit  VGA  LCD 
Keyboard:  84-key  with  inverted  T  cursor  keys  Modem: 
2400  bps  data,  9600  bps  FAX  (send/receive)  Pointing 
Device:  Built-in  trackball  Battery  Life:  4  hours  (NiMH 
Battery7)  Softivare:  MS-DOS  5.0,  Windows  3.1,  FAXit™  for 
Window's,  QA  PLUS  Diagnostics,  Choice  of  Lotus  Software 
Accessories:  Logitech  TrackMan  Portable,  Black  Nylon 
Carrying  Case,  AC  Adapter.  Price  •  $2  795 


The  8MB/120MB  DECpc  325P 

Microprocessor:  Intel  i386SL  running  at  25MHz  Memory: 
SMB  Storage:  3-5"  1.44MB  Floppy,  120MB  IDE  Hard  Disk 
Display:  10"  Triple  Super  Twist  Backlit,  VGA  LCD 
Keyboard:  84-key  with  inverted  T  cursor  keys  Modem-. 
2400  bps  data,  9600  bps  FAX  (send/receive)  Pointing 
Device:  Built-in  trackball  Battery  Life-.  4  hours  (NiMH 
Battery)  Software:  MS-DOS  5.0,  Windows  31,  FAXit  for 
Windows,  QA  Plus  Diagnostics,  Choice  of  Lotus  Software 
Accessories:  Logitech  TrackMan  Portable,  Black  Nylon 
Carrying  Case,  AC  Adapter  Price:  $3,295 


All  weather  black  nylon 
carrying  case  included. 

(Available  expansion  chassis:  External  101-key 
keyboard  and  external  color  monitor  offer  you 

6  lbs.  fully  loaded  —  1/3  less  than  most  notebooks!  all  the  convenience  of  a  desktop  machine.) 


Desktop  Direct 
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1-800  PC  BY  DEC 

(1-800-722-9332) 


TM 


dig  it  a 


Please  reference  AVP  when  you  call. 

Mon-Fn  8:30am  to  8:00pm  (ET) 


Some  notebooks  make  you  give  up  comfort  for  fea¬ 
tures.  Not  the  6-pound  DECpc  325P.  This  road 
wonder  not  only  performs  your  applica¬ 
tions  remarkably  well,  it  also  lets 
you  do  video  presentations 
from  your  Notebook,  has 
all  the  ports  you  need 
and  runs  on  a  4-hour 
NiMH  battery  but  it  does  it 
all  without  intruding  on  your 
comfort  zone. 

It  comes  with  a  10-inch  display,  84 
sculptured  keys  and  both  a  built-in  trackball 
and  a  Logitech  TrackMan  Portable.  All  housed 
in  a  mere  8.7  inches  x  11.7  inches  x  1.7  inches.  Because  the  DECpc  325P  was  engi¬ 
neered  to  fit  your  suitcase,  your  briefcase,  and  your  backpack  —  it  was  designed  to 
fit  all  your  needs,  including  your  budget. 


For  more  information  or  to 
order  simply  call,  modem  or  FAX. 

Don’t  wait,  call. 


Desktop  Direct 
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1-800  PC  BY  DEC 

(1-800-722-9332) 


Please  reference  AVP  when  you  call. 

Mon-Fri  8:30am  to  8:00pm  (ET) 


Now  buy  any  Digital  PC  and 
get  a  free  application! 

Choose  any  one  of  these  popular  programs  when  you  buy  any  Digital  notebook  or 
PC.  But  hurry:  Offer  expires  Sept.  30,  1992. 


Lotus  1-2-3®  for  Windows™ . Retail  value:  $595.00 

Lotus  Ami  Pro™  2.0  . Retail  value:  $495.00 

Lotus  Freelance  Graphics™  for  Windows . Retail  value:  $495.00 

Lotus  Works™  3-0 . Retail  value:  $149.00 

Lotus  Agenda  2.0 . Retail  value:  $199-00 

Lotus  1-2-3  version  3.1+ . Retail  value:  $595.00 

Lotus  1-2-3  version  2.4 . Retail  value:  $495.00 

Lotus  Freelance  for  DOS . Retail  value:  $495.00 


If  you  can’t  call,  use  your  modem. 

DIGITAL’S  ELECTRONIC  CONNECTION 

Now  you  can  modem  in  to  order  products,  browse,  see  special 
offers,  get  technical  updates  —  even  have  your  questions  answered 
by  dialing  into  Digital’s  Electronic  Connection.  Call  1-800-234-1998 
(1200-9600  baud)  from  7  am  to  midnight  (ET).  It  lets  you  eliminate 
written  purchase  orders  and  do  all  your  PC,  printer  and  peripheral 
shopping  the  easy  way:  Electronically. 


FAX!  1-800-524-5694. 


Name _ Title _ Company _ 

Mail  Drop _ Phone  No _ FAX  No  _ 

Address _ City,  State  _ 

Please  send  me  information  on: 

•  DECpc  325P  Notebook  •  DECjet™  1000  and  DECjet  2000  Printers 

•  DECpc  400ST  Upgradables  •  The  Desktop  Direct  from  Digital  Catalogs 

It’s  easy!  Use  the  base  system  for  the  DECpc  325P  in  Column  A  and  customize  it  with  our 
special  options  from  Column  B.  Then  FAX  it  to  us  at  1-800-524-5694  and  you’ll  have  an  esti¬ 
mate  FAXed  back  to  you  pronto.  So  FAX  today.  And  custom  build  your  own  DECpc  325P  at 
real  time  speed  and  at  a  great  price. 

DECpc  325P 


COLUMN  A 

COLUMN  B 

Base  system 

OPTIONS  (circle  your  choices) 

Microprocessor: 

Intel  25MHz  i386SL 

25MHz  80387SL  25MHz  Coprocessor 

Memory: 

2MB 

Upgrade  to:  4MB,  6MB,  SMB 

Storage: 

3.5"  1.44MB  Floppy,  80MB  IDE  Hard  Disk 

Upgrade  to:  120MB  IDE  Hard  Disk 

Display: 

10"  Triple  Super  Twist  Backlit  VGA  LCD 

External  14"  VGA  Color  Monitor 

Keyboard: 

84-key  with  inverted  T  cursor  keys 

Extended  101-key  Industry  Standard 

Pointing  Device: 

Built-in  Trackball  Logitech 

TrackMan  Portable 

Communication: 

Serial,  parallel  port 

9600  baud  FAX/Modem  Pocket 
Ethernet 

Battery: 

4-hour  NiMH 

Extra  Battery  Pack 

Software: 

MS-DOS  5.0,  Windows  31,  QA  Plus 
Diagnostics,  Choice  of  Lotus  Software 

Carrying  Case: 

Black  Nylon 

Black  Leather 

Adapter: 

AC 

Car  Adapter 

ALSO:  Expansion  Chassis, 

Portable  Printer,  FAX  Modem, 
External  14",  VGA,  Color  Monitor, 
External  101-key  Industry  Standard 

Digital  Printers:  High  Quality  Output  at  the  Home  Office 

For  printers  as  advanced  as  today’s  PCs,  rely  on  the  DECjet  1000  and  DECjet  2000.  Both 
offer  reliable,  high-quality  monochrome  printing,  a  parallel  interface  and  HP  DeskJet®  Plus 
emulation,  so  you  can  use  your  printer  with  hundreds  of  popular  software  packages. 

The  lightweight,  portable  DECjet  1000  is  ideal  for  all  your  personal  printing,  from  text  to 
spreadsheets.  The  DECjet  2000  offers  greater  speed  and  paper  handling  capacity,  so  you 
can  print  large  documents  quickly  and  accurately. 

Like  all  Digital  PCs,  printers  and  peripherals,  the  DECjet  1000  and  DECjet  2000  are 
backed  by  a  worldwide  service  organization  of  more  than  35,000  professionals  in  600  loca¬ 
tions  in  over  60  countries.  From  warranty  protection  to  technical  support,  nobody  stands 
by  you  like  Digital. 


DECjet  1000:  Laser  quality  printing  at  a  less  than  laser  price. 


Print  Technology: 

Printer  Speed: 

Print  Resolution: 

Paper  Handling  Sizes: 

Envelope  Handling  Sizes: 

Paper  Thickness: 

Print  Modes: 

Optional  Memory  Upgrade  Cards: 
Resident  Fonts: 


Cartridge  Slots: 


Bubble  ink-jet  with  50-nozzle  printhead 
Up  to  160  characters  per  second 
300  x  300  dots  per  inch 
8.5"  x  11";  8.5"  x  10.5";  8.5"  x  14" 

Standard  office  envelopes 

Maximum  width:  9.5",  Maximum  length:  4.3" 

19-24  lbs.  (70-90  g/m2) 

Up  to  36  lbs.  manual  feed 
Portrait  and  landscape 
256KB 

Courier,  Courier  Landscape,  Times  Nordic 
(Times  Roman) 

Proportional  spacing,  Letter  Gothic 
One  (for  font  or  emulation  cartridges 
or  RAM  cards) 


DECjet  1000  Order  No.:  FR-LJ16P-AA  Price:  $329 


DECjet  2000:  Handles  larger  print  runs  with  speed  and  reliability. 


Print  Technology: 

Printer  Speed: 

Print  Resolution: 

Paper  Handling  Sizes: 

Envelope  Handling  Sizes: 

Paper  Thickness: 

Print  Modes: 

Optional  Memory  Upgrade  Cards: 
Resident  Fonts: 


Cartridge  Slots: 


Bubble  ink-jet  with  50-nozzle  printhead 
Up  to  360  characters  per  second 
300  x  300  dots  per  inch 
8.5"  x  11";  8.5"  x  10.5";  8.5"  x  14" 

Standard  office  envelopes 

Maximum  width:  9-5",  Maximum  length:  4.3" 

19-24  lbs.  (70-90  g/m2)  Up  to  36  lb.  manual  feed 

Portrait  and  landscape 

256KB 

Courier,  Courier  Landscape,  Times  Nordic 
(Times  Roman) 

Proportional  spacing,  Letter  Gothic 
Two  (for  font  or  emulation  cartridges 
or  RAM  cards) 


DECjet  2000  Order  No.:  FR-LJ36P-AA  Price:  $539 


Please  reference  AVP  when  you  call. 

Mon-Fri  8:30am  to  8:00pm  (ET) 


Let  the 

High-Performance  100 
Perform  forAbu. 


Order  additional  copies  of  CIO  Magazine  and 
editorial  reprints. 

■  Editorial  coverage  of  your  organization’s  place¬ 
ment  on  CIO  Magazine’s  1992  High-Performance 
100  means  valuable  exposure  among  more  than 
65,000  information  executives  who  read  CIO. 
But  to  maximize  the  value  of  your  achievements, 
you  need  to  make  sure  your  key  customers  are 
aware  of  them . 

Back  issues  of  CIO  and  customized  editorial 
reprints  leverage  the  positive  impact  of  your 
editorial  coverage.  They  can  be  used  for 
direct  mail  campaigns,  trade  show  and  seminar 
promotions,  employee  communications  and 
other  marketing  programs. 

The  magazine  can  also  serve  as  a  valuable 
information  source  when  added  to  corporate, 
departmental  or  desktop  libraries. 

Add  these  powerful,  affordable  tools  to  your 
marketing  and  research  arsenal  today! 

To  order  back  issues  of  the  High-Performance 
100  or  any  other  issue  of  C/O,  call: 

Beverly  Bigham  at  (508)  935-4443. 


For  customized  editorial  reprints  in  volume 
quantities,  call: 

Walter  Manninen  at  (508)  935-4101.  ■ 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


HowTb  Keep 
Your  Business 
Business.  I 

AT&T  Secure  Communications  Products.  I 

For  better  protection  of  your  company’s  information.  I 

You  pick  up  the  phone  to  make  an  important  private  call  about  gp 
your  business.  You  send  a  memo  over  your  data  network.  It’s  all  Hh 

proprietary  information  and  it  must  stay  confidential.  ^ 

But,  according  to  F.B.I.  statistics,  more  and  more  conversations 
and  transmissions  are  being  intercepted.  Intercepted  by  a  company’s  V;  ■  < 

competitors,  by  computer  hackers  and  even  by  vengeful  former  Em 

employees. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  protect  your  company’s  confidential  ‘  ] 

information— AT&T’s  family  of  secure  communications  products.  Sw 

AT&T  offers  secure  telephones,  cellular  terminals,  video  units, 
data  products  and  more.  This  equipment  protects  your  sensitive  11® 

information— over  your  own  private  network  or  the  public  switched 
network.  So  you  can  keep  unwanted  intruders  from  knowing 
your  business. 

With  all  these  products  you  also  get  outstanding  price/ 
performance  value.  Comprehensive  service  and  support  with  a  toll-free 


.  •  :"V.v  -•  ■•••:! 


hotline.  Warranties  that  are  unmatched  anywhere.  Overnight  replacement  of  a  failed  unit.  And 
of  course,  the  reliability  that  only  AT&T  products  deliver. 

To  learn  more,  call  AT&T  at  1  800  243-7883  ext.  422. 

Because  if  you’re  not  protecting  your  company’s  information, 
you’re  not  protecting  your  company. 


The  right  choice. 


areas  are  taken  into  consideration. 
Those  selected  to  participate  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
areas’  responsibilities,  processes  and 
contributions  to  the  corporate  plan. 

Senior  managers  must  ensure  that 
the  strategic  needs  of  the  company 
as  a  whole  are  considered.  It  is  al¬ 
so  their  job  to  see  that  the  business 
requirements  identified  by  other  team 
members  are  in  line  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  company. 

Because  the  process  of  redesign 
involves  a  fundamental  rethinking  of 
the  role  of  IS,  the  moderator  should 
be  an  outsider  rather  than  an  em¬ 
ployee  or  someone  who  has  had  a 
long  business  relationship  with  the 
company.  The  insider’s  perspective 
is  often  hostile  to  change,  destroy¬ 
ing  a  good  idea  before  it  gets  off  the 
ground.  Since  the  moderator  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overcoming  any  such 
tunnel  vision  among  the  other  par¬ 
ticipants,  it  is  especially  important 
that  he  or  she  be  objective. 

Toyota  has  tried  to  avoid  status- 
quo  thinking  by  encouraging  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  ask  “why”  five  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  every  issue. 
If  that  question  cannot  be  answered 
satisfactorily  every  time,  then  the 
question  becomes,  “Is  this  issue  re¬ 
ally  important?”  The  moderator  of 
the  IS  redesign  team  should  be  ask¬ 
ing  “why”  a  lot. 

In  addition  to  outsider  status,  the 
moderator  should  possess  a  firm  un¬ 
derstanding  of  business  processes  and 
what  constitutes  excellent  customer 
service.  Leadership  qualities  are  al¬ 
so  critical,  since  he  or  she  must 
keep  the  process  on  track  and  en¬ 
sure  that  all  relevant  points  are  raised. 
And  when  conflicts  arise,  the  mod¬ 
erator  is  the  binding  arbitrator. 

The  Environment 

In  order  to  promote  creativity  and 
analysis,  the  team  must  operate  in 
an  environment  conducive  to  free 
and  critical  thought.  Participants 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider 
every  idea  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  team.  Suggestions  should  nev¬ 
er  be  disparaged;  even  ideas  that 
don’t  solve  the  problem  at  hand  have 
value.  After  all,  knowing  what  won’t 


It  s  important  to 
establish  reasonable 
expectations.  How  do 
service  providers  and 
users  expect  to  be 
treated  by  each  other? 


work — and  why — can  be  almost  as 
valuable  as  knowing  what  will. 

The  session  should  take  place  in 
an  off-site  location  free  from  inter¬ 
ruptions.  Most  people  get  more  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  single  hour  be¬ 
tween  4  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  than  in  the 
eight  hours  between  8  a.m.  and  4 
p.m.  because  there  are  fewer  phone 
calls,  fewer  knocks  on  the  door.  The 
ideal  environment  for  the  redesign 
session  should  emulate  those  con¬ 
ditions,  but  for  the  entire  workday. 

Finally,  everyone  must  leave  his 
or  her  title  at  the  door.  Executive, 
manager  or  staff — for  the  duration 
of  the  redesign  process  everyone  must 
be  treated  as  an  equal.  While  lines 
of  authority  are  in  general  erased, 
senior  managers  must  not  forget  that 
they  are  representing  the  interests 
of  the  corporation.  If  executives  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  need  voiced  by  one  of 
the  business-unit  representatives  runs 
counter  to  the  overall  strategic  plan, 
they  must  say  so. 

The  Ground  Rules 

Before  getting  down  to  a  discussion 
of  specific  business  needs,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  establish  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations.  How  do  service  provi¬ 
ders  and  users,  as  represented  by 
the  functional  heads,  expect  to  be 
treated  by  each  other?  Every  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  final  IS  business  plan 
must  conform  to  these  guidelines. 
This  is  an  essential  aspect  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  is 
through  an  exercise  in  which  the 
moderator  draws  a  line  down  the 
middle  of  a  blackboard,  dividing  it 
into  two  columns  labeled  “IS/Out- 
sourcer”  and  “Users/Customers.” 


Members  of  each  group  then  list 
how  they  want  the  other  side  to 
treat  them.  This  becomes  a  kind  of 
“Bill  of  Rights”  section  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  plan. 

Ideally,  the  team  would  produce  a 
similar  two-column  list  that  spells 
out  how  each  side  currently  feels  it 
is  being  treated  by  the  other.  The 
caveat  is  that  such  an  exercise  could 
cause  an  explosion  of  pent-up  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  frustration.  The  mod¬ 
erator  must  judge  whether  the  group 
can  handle  such  a  confrontation. 

After  the  bill  of  rights  has  been 
established,  the  team  should  turn  its 
attention  to  drawing  up  the  rest  of 
the  business  plan.  Like  any  other 
plan,  this  involves  charting  the  course 
from  where  you  are  to  where  you 
want  to  be.  The  only  significant  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  customer  is  an 
active  participant  in  the  process. 

The  Results 

Upon  completion  of  the  business  plan, 
you’ll  know  what  your  internal  IS  is 
capable  of,  what  it  will  take  to  ful¬ 
fill  that  potential  and  what  the  cost 
is  likely  to  be.  If  at  this  point  the 
team  feels  that  bringing  IS  to  its  op¬ 
timum  level  of  operation  is  a  worth¬ 
while  goal,  it  should  begin  drawing 
up  an  implementation  plan. 

At  the  same  time,  IS,  with  the 
team’s  guidance,  should  prepare  a 
formal  proposal  detailing  the  services 
it  will  provide  (and  their  costs)  in 
accordance  with  the  plan.  This  pro¬ 
posal  will  allow  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  value  offered  by  inter¬ 
nal  IS  and  that  offered  by  an  out¬ 
sourcer. 

All  of  the  effort  expended  in  this 
process  does  not  guarantee  that  your 
internal  IS  department  will  be  the 
better  choice.  The  bottom  line  may 
still  point  to  using  an  external  out¬ 
sourcer.  But  it  does  give  IS  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  level  the  ground  by  re¬ 
shaping  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  organization.  And  whatever  the 
outcome,  the  customer  is  sure  to 
benefit.  EJo] 


Chuck  Barkow  is  president  of  Uni- 
Serv  Solutions  Inc.,  a  computer  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Edgerton,  Wis. 
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Commitment. 

To  the  best  customer  service. 

Commitment. 

To  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 

Commitment. 

To  the  9751  Business  Communications  System. 


Commitments  are  important.  Living  up 
to  them  is  even  more  important.  And  our 
customers  are  telling  us  we’re  doing  just 
that.  According  to  Dataquest,  you  rated  us 
the  highest  in  customer  satisfaction  for 
PBX’s  for  the  last  half  of  1 991 .  Thank  you. 

We  promised  we  wouldn’t  rest  on 
our  laurels.  And  you  told  us  we’re  not,  by 
giving  us  the  top  rating  again  for  the  first 
half  of  1992. 

But  our  commitment  extends  to  more 
than  just  outstanding  customer  service.  It 
also  extends  to  our  9751  Business 
Communications  System.  Siemens  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  protecting  your  investment  in  the 


9751 .  Offering  the  best  applications  and 
call  center  solutions  in  the  market,  it’s  our 
strategic  platform  for  the  next  generation 
of  technology.  And  then  there’s  the  HCM 
200.  With  key  system  features  and  PBX 
functionality,  it’s  an  integral  part  of  our 
strategy. 

We’re  committed  to  increasing  your 
productivity,  your  revenues,  and  the  service 
you  provide  to  your  customers. 

We  know  the  more  we  can  do  for  you, 
the  more  you’ll  stay  our  customers. 

Call  us  today  at 
1  (800)  624-8999, 

Ext.235. 


A  Siemens  Company 


FIRST  PERSON 


The  Matter  of  Degrees 


A  freshly  minted  MBA 
from  Harvard  carries 
away  a  first-rate 
education  in  business 
and  a  few  hard  lessons 
about  the  status  of  IS 

BY  LINDA  CHOW 


m  ■  /  /  hile  graduate  school  is  of- 

«  M  /  ten  criticized  as  being  re- 
■  /  »  /  mote  fr°m  the  “real  world,” 
W  W  it  is  still  an  excellent  way 
▼  ▼  for  a  technical  person  to 

get  a  broad  foundation  in  business — 
something  that  is  crucial  for  aspir¬ 
ing  IS  executives. 

Having  just  received  my  MBA  from 
Harvard,  I  can  attest  to  the  value  of 
a  business-school  education.  I  am 
returning  to  the  workforce  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  corporate 
world  outside  of  IS  and  better 
equipped  to  analyze  problems  and 
make  sound  decisions. 

But  my  two  years  at  Harvard  were 
also  a  preview  of  what  awaits  me  in 
the  “real  world.”  I  leave  with  no  il¬ 
lusions  about  the  status  of  IS  in  most 
organizations,  and  with  some  doubts 
about  my  own  desire  to  become  a 
CIO. 


employed  at  a  systems-integration 
company  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  I  had 
worked  closely  with  executives  from 
a  number  of  Fortune  500  companies. 
I  quickly  became  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  convert  these  people  to 
the  power  of  IT  was  to  prove  that 
I  understood  their  concerns  and  could 
speak  their  language. 

I  decided  that  business  school  was 
the  best  place  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in 
my  experience.  A  decisive  factor  in 
my  choice  of  programs  was  Harvard’s 
innovative  use  of  the  case  method — 
a  common  pedagogical  tool  for  de¬ 
veloping  managerial  judgment.  Un¬ 
der  the  case  method,  students  analyze 
and  present  solutions  to  real-life  busi¬ 
ness  problems,  usually  broached  in 
the  form  of  a  manager’s  firsthand  ac¬ 
count.  What  makes  Harvard’s  approach 
unusual  is  that  it  does  not  offer  sin¬ 
gle,  approved  outcomes:  There  is  no 
“right  answer.”  This  allows  for  freer 
discussion  and  promotes  creative 
thinking;  it  also  places  a  greater  bur¬ 
den  on  students  to  effectively  defend 
their  positions. 

I  also  felt  it  was  important  to  se¬ 
lect  a  program  with  sufficient  pres¬ 
tige  to  enhance  my  credibility  and 
persuasive  powers.  When  top  exec¬ 
utives  see  someone  with  an  MBA 
from  Harvard  or  Stanford  or  MIT 
electing  to  head  what  they  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  viewed  as  a  support  func¬ 
tion,  their  perception  of  that  func¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  change.  Deserved 
or  not,  an  advanced  degree  from  one 
of  the  top  schools  carries  a  certain 
cachet  and  can  be  a  valuable  asset 
for  an  IS  executive  hoping  to  influ¬ 
ence  senior  management’s  decisions. 

Unfortunately,  this  credibility  does 
not  translate  down  to  IS  staff.  Tech¬ 
nical  people  don’t  necessarily  care 
about  your  academic  record — they 
want  a  track  record.  I  know  that 
when  dealing  with  systems  profes¬ 
sionals,  I  will  have  to  prove  myself 


When  I  applied  to  Harvard  I  was 
already  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
strategic  value  of  technology.  While 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  DAVID  CUTLER 


XEROX 


They  calculated  that  a  100% 
increase  in  business  needed  a  900% 
increase  in  productivity . 


What  we 
put  together . 

Complete  analysis  of 
their  document  needs, 
a  redesigned  document 
publishing  process, 
and  a  dedicated  account 
manager. 


Lynn  L.  Wells 
Document  Management  Representative 


When  a  major  health  insurer  suddenly  doubled  its  customer 
base,  their  MIS  department  quickly  predicted  disaster.  The 
company’s  in-house  document  publishing  system  was  already 
overloaded.  They  had  to  drastically  cut  the  time  it  took  to 
produce  vital  documents  or  risk  the  company’s  reputation  for 
customer  service.  That’s  when  they  called  Lynn  Wells  and 
the  Xerox  team. 

Working  together,  they  saw  that  merely  upgrading  equipment 
to  add  capacity  was  not  the  solution.  So  they  took  a  fresh 
approach  and  completely  redesigned  the  company’s  document 
publishing  processes.  Carefully  building  on  existing  systems, 
they  integrated  Xerox  workstations,  software,  scanners  and 
laser  printers  to  create  a  custom  publishing  network. 


Benefit  booklets  that  once  took  forty-five  days  to  publish 
now  take  less  than  five,  a  900%  increase  in  productivity. 
MICR-encoded  checks  and  claims  explanations  are  being 
printed  and  mailed  together,  saving  $350,000  a  year 
in  postage.  And  forms  are  now  created  electronically,  on 
demand,  reducing  costs  by  30%. 

If  saving  time,  money  and  customers  is  your  idea  of  a 
productive  partnership,  let  us  help  you  put  it  together. 

Call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  147G. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


C  1992  XEROX  CORPORATION.  XEROX*  The  Document  Company  and  Document  Machines  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


over  and  over  again. 

The  first-year  curriculum  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  is  the  same 
general-management  program  for  ev¬ 
eryone.  (In  the  second  year  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  focus  on  general  manage¬ 
ment  while  also  taking  advantage  of 
career-specific  electives.)  In  just  nine 
months  I  was  introduced  to  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  most  functional  areas 
of  business,  as  well  as  to  subjects 
such  as  ethics,  international  eco¬ 
nomics,  organizational  behavior,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  competition 
and  strategy.  There  can  really  be  no 
substitute  for  this  breadth  of  expo¬ 
sure,  nor  for  the  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  an  equal  partner  in  debates  about 
matters  outside  one’s  own  area  of 
expertise. 

Just  as  I  was  being  exposed  to  ar¬ 
eas  that  were  new  to  me — such  as 
human-resource  management — many 
of  my  classmates  were  having  their 
first  close-up  encounters  with  IT.  The 
core  curriculum  also  included  a  course 
on  information  organization  and  con¬ 
trol,  and  IT  came  up  occasionally  in 
other  classes. 

Unfortunately,  while  exposure  to 
IS  issues  may  have  opened  a  lot  of 
eyes  among  my  peers,  it  did  not 
change  a  lot  of  attitudes.  While  work¬ 
ing  at  the  systems-integration  com¬ 
pany  I  was  continually  struck — and 
frustrated — by  the  number  of  clients 
who  viewed  IS  as  more  hindrance 
than  help.  At  Harvard  many  of  my 
classmates  were  impressed  with  some 
of  the  ways  technology  is  being  used 
to  enhance  the  competitive  posture 
of  corporations,  but  most  continued 
to  view  it  as  being  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  My  daily  interaction  with 
what  will  become  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  line  managers  convinced  me 
that  IS  is  likely  to  be  perceived  as 
a  support  function  for  some  time. 

Indeed,  before  Harvard  I  saw  the 
CIO’s  role  as  being  pretty  thankless, 
and  graduate  school  did  little  to  dis¬ 
pel  that  impression.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  program  I  took  several 
technology-related  electives  that  treat¬ 
ed  issues  of  importance  to  CIOs — 
how  to  push  IT  initiatives  through 
the  organization,  for  example,  and 
how  to  develop  internal  technical  ca¬ 


pabilities  in  support  of  competitive 
strategies.  These  classes  provided 
excellent  managerial  training,  but  they 
also  served  as  a  preview  of  the  many 
technical  headaches  that  I  could  ex¬ 
pect  if  I  assumed  the  position  of  a 
top  IS  executive.  Watching  presen¬ 


tations  by  speakers  like  Patricia  (Tosh) 
Barron  of  Xerox  and  Kathy  Hudson 
of  Eastman  Kodak  brought  home  to 
me  as  never  before  the  need  for  a 
forceful  personality  and  the  ability 
to  maintain  absolute  control  in  the 
midst  of  conflict. 

Businesspeople  often  accuse  pro¬ 
fessors  of  possessing  an  ivory- 
tower  mentality  unable  to  em¬ 
pathize  with  the  tough,  time-sensitive 
problems  executives  face  every  day. 
At  Harvard,  the  use  of  case  studies 
and  the  parade  of  guest  speakers  from 
business  and  industry  provide  a 
healthy  balance  between  real-world 
issues  and  academic  discussions.  More 
importantly,  my  instructors  exposed 
me  to  unorthodox  and  sometimes  con¬ 
troversial  opinions — the  ideas  of  peo¬ 
ple  not  so  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
workings  of  a  business,  who  can  step 
back  and  form  a  fresh  perspective. 

In  one  class,  for  example,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  argued  that  every  few  years 
the  IS  profession  is  swept  up  by  a 
new  set  of  hot  topics — outsourcing 
and  reengineering  among  them.  A 
CIO  coping  with  the  pressures  of 
running  an  IS  department  might  con¬ 
sider  these  to  be  tempting  alterna¬ 
tives.  However,  my  professor  argued 
that  historical  perspective  often  proves 
such  alternatives  possess  more  vogue 
than  value,  and  that  they  should  be 
evaluated  carefully  and  implemented 
sensibly.  That  warning  will  stick  with 
me;  someday  it  may  prevent  me  from 


making  a  major  mistake. 

While  my  experience  at  Harvard 
was  generally  enriching,  it  was  lim¬ 
ited  in  one  respect.  Like  most  grad¬ 
uate  business  schools,  Harvard  is 
still  grade-oriented.  Since  Harvard 
professors  grade  on  a  curve,  a  cer¬ 


tain  percentage  of  the  class,  nor¬ 
mally  10  or  15  percent,  must  nec¬ 
essarily  receive  a  low  grade.  The 
tendency  of  this  system  is  to  dis¬ 
courage  students  from  taking  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  they  have  no  prior 
experience. 

One  other  disappointing  note:  Of 
the  80  students  in  my  class,  only 
one  or  two  others  were  interested 
in  pursuing  IS  as  a  career.  I  don’t 
know  if  these  numbers  hold  true  at 
other  universities,  but  it  reinforces 
my  belief  that  IS  is  viewed  by  to¬ 
day’s  business  school  graduates  and 
others  as  a  support  function. 

Getting  an  MBA  from  Harvard,  or 
from  any  school,  does  not  instantly 
qualify  you  for  a  top  management 
position  in  any  function.  I  know  that 
I  am  years  away  from  being  ready 
to  assume  a  CIO  position — if  that  is 
the  course  I  ultimately  choose  to 
pursue.  And  those  years  will  be  spent 
learning  about  business  by  being  part 
of  a  business:  Education  without  ex¬ 
perience  will  never  produce  a  great 
executive.  But  thanks  to  the  better 
perspective  and  broader  field  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  Harvard  has  afforded  me, 
I  believe  that  I  can  become  a  stronger 
advocate  for  technology,  and  poten¬ 
tially,  a  better  CIO. 


Linda  Chow  is  a  product  manager  at 
the  Wellesley,  Mass.,  office  of  JYACC 
Inc.,  a  provider  of  strategic  applica¬ 
tion-development  consulting  and  open- 
systems-based  software  tools. 


My  interaction  with  what  will  become  the  next 
generation  of  line  managers  convinced  me  that  IS 
is  likely  to  be  perceived  as  a  support  function 

for  some  time. 
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Conference  Overview 

Joe  Levy  and 
Lynda  Rosenthal 


Waves  of  Change 


Agenda 

Session  topics,  presenters  and 
scheduled  activities  are  outlined. 


Companion  Program 

Bring  your  companion! 

He  or  she  will  join  you  in  conference 
receptions  and  meals  while 
participating  in  a  separate  program. 


Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 

A  five-star  property  in  a  grand  location. 


Conference  Hosts 

Select  industry  product  and  service 
providers  will  be  on  hand. 


Enrollment  Form 


Dont  wait! 


Conference  Overview 


Ask  a  dozen  people  what  “process”  means  and  you’ll  get  a  baker’s  dozen 
answers.  Process  transcends  management  and  technology;  yet  it  is  the 
essence  of  both.  As  we  continue  to  examine  each  and  every  element  in 
the  overhaul  of  our  business  systems  and  practices,  we  must  simultaneously 
uncover  the  keys  to  enrichment  and  satisfaction  for  ourselves  and  our  cowork¬ 
ers. 

The  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  The  Process  of  IT:  Organizing 
for  Success,  will  bring  together  authorities  and  practitioners  from  multiple 
disciplines.  Moderated  by  Jim  Wetherbe,  director  of  MIS  research  and  professor 
of  MIS  at  the  University  of  Minnesota’s  Carlson  School  of  Management,  the 
conference  will  target  the  three  issues  that  successful  information  technology 
management  must  address:  infrastructure,  enabling  technologies  and  manage¬ 
ment  and  control. 

Lester  Thurow  will  establish  the  context;  Doug  Nagan  will  talk  politics; 
Tom  Harbison,  Chris  Bluemer  and  Kathleen  Taylor  will  tell  war  stories.  Paul 
Strassmann  will  describe  the  challenge  of  reducing  the  Defense  budget  while 
satisfying  increasing  information  demands;  panelists  will  discuss  IT  as  the 
business  process  change  enabler  and  pioneering  new  operating  models.  And 
Robert  Fulghum  will — well — delight  us. 

As  in  the  past,  there  will  be  a  variety  of  formal  and  informal  gatherings 
where  participants  can  discuss  these  and  other  issues,  all  in  the  setting  of 
Florida’s  five-star,  223-acre  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  located  midway  between 
Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

We  stopped  taking  enrollments  weeks  before  our  last  conference.  To 
avoid  being  left  out  in  the  “old,”  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  cover 
of  this  program  and  fax  it  to  us  at  508/872-0618.  To  enroll  immediately,  call  us  at 
800/366-0246. 


Lynda  Rosenthal 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 
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Creating  a  new  paradigm  requires 
that  CIOs  move  to  the  next  level 
above  their  departmental  goals. 
They  must  commit  to  being 
businesspeople  first  by  working 
directly  from  the  corporate 
business  plan. 


By  Meghan  O’Leary 


T 


he  challenges  of  doing  business  in  increasingly  competitive,  fast- 
moving  and  global  markets  are  enough  to  test  the  skills  of  even  the  most 
business-sawy  CIO.  These  challenges  range  from  reengineering  business 
processes  to  ruggedizing  technical  infrastructures.  Companies  intent  on 
shaping  the  marketplace  rather  than  merely  reacting  to  it  must  prepare  by 
marshalling  and  reevaluating  their  technical  and  human  resources,  with  an 
eye  toward  long-term  business  goals. 

From  a  management  perspective,  the  buzzwords  abound:  | 
reengineering,  downsizing,  outsourcing.  They  sound  simple  and  effective,  i 

b 

but  creating  a  new  corporate  paradigm  requires  that  CIOs  move  to  the  next 
level  above  their  departmental  goals.  They  must  commit  to  being  businesspeople  first  by 
working  directly  from  the  corporate  business  plan. 

Nowhere  is  this  mandate  more  imperative  than  in  reengineering,  according  to  Kathleen  M. 
Taylor,  vice  president  of  CIGNA  Systems  division,  which  provides  IS  services  for  the  CIGNA 
Companies.  In  1989  Taylor  began  a  systems-redesign  project  to  determine  why  the  company  was 
getting  only  incremental  improvements  from  technology.  That  project  turned  into  a  business- 
strategy  reengineering  project  for  an  entire  division  and  resulted  in  a  dramatic  60  percent 
improvement  in  throughput  and  a  40  percent  reduction  in  costs.  Strategic  reengineering  allowed 
the  division  to  eliminate  some  processes  as  well  as  some  systems-development  efforts  that 
“didn’t  lend  themselves  to  [the  business]  strategy.  Reengineering,  if  it’s  done  correctly,  forces 


you  into  that  kind  of  [activity],”  Taylor  ex¬ 
plained. 

Large  businesses  or  divisions  with  more 
complex  strategic  plans  and  supporting  pro¬ 
cesses  may  benefit  from  a  combination  of 
strategic  and  process  reengineering,  making 
small  changes  in  support  of  the  larger  strate¬ 
gic  overhaul.  Experienced  CIOs  also  recom¬ 
mend  this  approach  for  modernizing  the 
business’s  entrenched  technological  base. 


TO  ENROLL  CALL  800-366-0246 
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They  agree  that  the  key  to  migrating  success¬ 
fully  to  flexible,  open  systems  is  to  focus  on 
adding  and  coexisting,  rather  than  razing  and 
rebuilding.  The  PC  and  its  attendant  group  of 
programming  tools  make  this  possible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Taylor,  by  allowing  CIOs  to  build 
more  flexible,  responsive,  functional  networks 
on  top  of  old-style  mainframe  systems.  Thus 
they  can  migrate  systems  gradually  to  micro¬ 
computer  platforms,  reshaping  the  role  of  the 
mainframe  instead  of  merely  trashing  it.  You 
cannot  have  an  effective  competitive  process 
that  supports  the  business  plan  “if  you’ve  got 
to  rewrite  a  whole  backbone  system,”  she 
said.  “You’ve  got  to  retool  it.” 


“Change  is  the  issue  because  it 
alters  the  power  bases  and  comfort 
zones  of  people.  ”  Effective  CIOs 
keep  people  uncomfortable  because 
they  are  constantly  initiating 
change .  —DougNagan 


Companies  that  want  to  enter  new  mar¬ 
kets  face  a  different  set  of  problems  in  getting 
up  to  speed  on  the  business  plan.  As  president 
and  CEO  of  Fireman’s  Fund  of  New  Jersey  (a 
subsidiary  of  Fireman’s  Fund  Insurance 
Company)  Chris  Bluemer  relied  on 
outsourcing  to  help  him  start  a  separate  auto 
insurance  company  and  pick  up  20,000  poli¬ 
cyholders  in  a  matter  of  six  months.  The 
parent  company  had  been  planning  to  drop  its 
auto  insurance  activities;  then  New  Jersey’s 
government  decided  to  get  out  of  the  business 


and  required  all  private  auto  insurance  carri¬ 
ers  in  the  state  to  pick  up  the  abandoned 
policies.  Bluemer’s  mission  was  to  meet  state 
requirements,  consolidate  FFNJ’s  current  auto 
insurance  activities,  and  build  a  separate, 
successful,  $75  million  business  that  the 
company  could  sell  off  easily  in  two  years. 

“The  worst  thing  to  do  [under  those 
circumstances],”  Bluemer  said,  “is  to  start 
incorporating  the  parent-company  systems, 
the  parent-company  payroll  and  bureaucracy,” 
no  matter  how  open  and  advanced.  “We  basi¬ 
cally  have  outsourced  almost  every  service 
here— medical  benefits,  policyissue,  customer 
information  systems.  It’s  better  to  rent  a  com¬ 
pany  than  to  start  your  own.” 

A  Business-Savvy  IS  Staff 

Bluemer’s  decision  to  outsource  allowed  him 
to  further  support  the  business  plan  by  putting 
his  money  into  hiring  exceptional  business 
staff  rather  than  programmers.  While  most 
companies  desire,  and  some  already  have  CIOs 
with  business  skills,  IS  staffs  with  business 
skills  are  less  common. 

Since  programmers  are  not  generally 
promoted  because  of  their  business  and  politi¬ 
cal  expertise,  business-sawy  technical  staff¬ 


ers  are  more  likely  to  be  made  than  found, 
according  to  Doug  Nagan,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  for  publisher  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  Many  CIOs  are  form¬ 
ing  partnerships  between  their  staffs  and  those 
of  the  divisions  they  support  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  this  transformation. 

Paradigm  shifters  should  took 
outside  their  own  fields  for  ideas . 
They  should  ask,  “What  is  currently 
impossible  to  do  in  my  field  but, 
if  possible,  would  fundamentally 
change  it?” 

One  potential  ready-made  labor  pool, 
according  to  both  Taylor  and  Nagan,  is  the 
white-collar  professional  workforce.  PCs,  cli¬ 
ent/server  computing  and  PC-based  develop¬ 
ment  tools  have  created  a  new  breed  of 
businessperson,  well-grounded  in  technology 
and  at  least  somewhat  familiar  with  systems 
design.  Many  of  these  workers  already  use 
various  PC  programming  tools  to  create  re¬ 
ports  and  applications.  Taylor  believes  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  hire  these  people  as  IS  staff. 

Although  they  are  not  ready  to  take  us- 
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CHANGING  PARADIGMS 


Joel  Barker,  a  self-proclaimed  “process  futurist”  and  founder 
of  Infinity  Ltd,  Inc.,  in  Minneapolis,  is  the  father  of  the 
overused  but  under-comprehended  phrase  “paradigm  shift.” 
The  author  of  a  book  on  the  subject  {Future  Edge),  Barker  has 
spelled  out  four  rules  that  govern  the  process: 

RULE  ONE:  The  next  paradigm  shift  in  your  business  is  likely 
to  show  up  well  before  you’re  ready  for  it.  This  is  exemplified  by 
the  early  Apple  and  Radio  Shack  PCs  that  sold  only  to  electron¬ 
ics  hobbyists. 

RULE  TWO:  Paradigm  shifts  tend  to  be  introduced  by  people 
who  don’t  know  your  business.  The  publishing  industry  didn’t 
invent  the  personal  data  disc  player — the  likely  format  for 
magazines  of  the  future — Sony  did. 

RULE  THREE:  The  people  who  change  paradigms  do  so  with 
more  courage  and  intuition  than  market  data. 

RULE  FOUR:  Making  the  shift  means  changing  the  rules.  For 
example,  the  Japanese  have  historically  changed  paradigms 
by  perfecting  a  number  of  American  inventions. 

Barker  advises  potential  paradigm  shifters  to  look  outside  their 
own  fields  for  ideas.  They  should  ask,  “What  is  currently 
impossible  to  do  in  my  field  but,  if  possible,  would  fundamentally 
change  it?”  and  also  anticipate  the  positive  and  negative 
implications  of  a  shift.  Anticipating  paradigm  shifts  can  put  a 
business  two  to  three  years  ahead  of  its  competitors.  The 
problem  is  that  “we  have  people  who  declare  themselves  as 
leaders  who  don’t  understand  that  the  basic  rule  of  leadership 
is  risk,”  Barker  said.  “Leaders  are  people  you  follow  where  you 
won’t  go  alone.” 


ers  on  as  staff,  executives  like  Fred  Winograd, 
Merrill  Lynch’s  head  of  technology  planning, 
see  another  means  of  tapping  into  that  pool. 
They  are  giving  users  more  tools  that  allow 
them  to  meet  their  own  programming  needs, 
thus  taking  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  IS 
group.  Winograd  compares  his  solution  to 
long-distance  direct  dialing— AT&T’s  smart 
substitute  to  hiring  millions  of  operators. 

Until  they  can  harness  the  growing 
technical  strength  of  users,  CIOs  would  be 
well  advised  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  them, 
according  to  consultant  Portia  Isaacson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dream  IT  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  These 
professionals  are  experiencing  new  power 
and  independence,  enabled  by  better  tools  and 
smaller,  more  mobile  desktop  technologies 
such  as  laptops  and  palm  computers.  CIOs 
must  find  new  ways  to  partner  with  and  manage 
this  emerging  group  of  power  users,  while 
planning  for  the  shifts  such  mobilizing  tech¬ 
nologies  will  necessitate  in  managing  the 
network. 

A  picture  of  the  future  of  corporate  IS  is 
readily  available;  yet  change  is  slow  in  coming. 
Why?  Because  people  don’t  like  change,  says 
Wiley’s  Nagan.  Nagan  is  fond  of  quoting  the 
16th  century  political  philosopher  Niccolo 
Machiavelli:  “It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  plan,  more 


doubtful  of  success,  nor  more  dangerous  to 
manage  than  the  creation  of  a  new  system,  for 
the  initiator  has  the  enmity  of  all  who  would 
profit  by  the  preservation  of  the  old  institu¬ 
tions  and  merely  lukewarm  defenders  in  those 
who  would  profit  by  the  new  ones.” 


“Change  is  the  issue,”  Nagan  said,  “be¬ 
cause  it  alters  the  power  bases  and  comfort 
zones  of  people.”  He  believes  that  effective 
CIOs  keep  people  uncomfortable  because 
they  are  constantly  initiating  change. 

The  best  remedy  for  a  molasses-like 
corporate  culture,  he  advises,  is  to  go  back  to 
that  business  plan,  this  time  via  the  CEO. 


“The  only  way  you  can  be  successful  is  to  find 
a  way  to  understand  what  the  CEO  wants.  If 
you’re  fortunate  you  find  that  the  business- 
unit  strategies  are  really  in  support  of  what  he 
wants...  and  everybody  views  what  you  are 
doing  as  supporting  them.  This  requires 
teamwork,  the  art  of  political  compromise,  the 
art  of  the  possible.”  h 
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SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

2:00pm-6:00pm 

Conference  Registration 

7:00pm-9:00pm 

Networking  Reception 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

7:00am-8:00am 

Continental  Breakfast 

8:00am-8:30am 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy,  President  &  Publisher 

CIO  Publishing  Inc. 

Conference  Moderator:  Jim  Wetherbe 

Director,  MIS  Research  Center  & 

Professor  of  MIS 

Carbon  School  of  Management 

University  of  Minnesota 

8:30am— 9:55am 

Head  to  Head:  The  Coming  Economic 
Battles  among  Japan,  Europe  &  America 

Lester  Thurow 

Dean,  MIT  Sloan  School  of  Management 
Econombt  &  Author 

In  the  next  half  century,  the  world  economy  will  be  a  competitive- 
cooperative  game  where  the  clear  distinctions  between  teammate  and 
opponent  wiU  have  vanished.  The  game  will  be  played  with  new  rules  and 
involve  new  participants  who  approach  capitalism  in  communitarian  ways 
quite  different  from  the  individualistic  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  At 
the  same  time,  a  series  of  technological  revolutions  are  fundamentally 
changing  the  relative  importance  of  natural  resources,  capital,  technology 
and  skills  in  sustaining  economic  prosperity. 

9:55am-10:25am 

Coffee  Break 

10:25AM-1 1  :55am 

Turning  On  the  Power  Station: 

Pioneering  the  New  Operating  Model 

Panel  Moderator:  DuWayne  Peterson 
Chairman,  DuWayne  Peterson  Associates 

The  current  “service  station”  operating  model  for  IT  delivery  is  dead.  A 
“power  station,”  fueled  and  owned  by  the  entire  management  team,  is  the 
model  for  managing  IS  in  the  ’90s.  But  how  do  we  get  there?  The 
challenge  is  to  take  research  and  insight  into  the  new  operating  model, 
affirm  it  and  make  it  happen  in  the  real  world.  What  are  the  steps  required? 
What  are  the  obstacles  and  how  can  we  overcome  them?  Is  anyone 
operating  a  power  station  yet?  What  should  we  salvage  from  our  old  way  of 
managing  IS?  An  Implementation  Task  Force  of  prominent  CIOs, 
facilitated  by  Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton  and  chaired  by  DuWayne  Peterson, 
former  CIO  of  Merrill  Lynch,  will  tackle  these  issues. 

12  :00pm-1  :30pm 

Luncheon 

1:30pm-4:30pm 

Networking  &  Affinity  Groups 

Various  small  group,  facilitator-led 
discussions  and  recreation 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  IT:  ORGANIZING  FOR  SUCCESS 

October  11-14, 1992,  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Florida 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12  (continued) 

Affinity  Groups 

(Additional  Affinity  Groups  will  be 
available  at  the  conference) 

Creativity  in  Business:  A  Formula  for 
Success 

Jim  Young,  Assistant  to  the  Chairman 
EDS 

The  founder  and  honorary  chairman  of  Sony,  Masaru  Ibuka,  recently  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “The  key  to  success  for  Sony,  and  to  everything  in 
business,  science  and  technology,  for  that  matter,  is  never  to  follow  the 
others.”  By  applying  creativity  tools  and  techniques,  we  can  become 
leaders  of  our  industries  and  in  our  companies.  This  session  will  explore 
some  of  these  tools  and  their  applications. 

Developing  a  Corporate  IT  Architecture 

Dr.  Lonnie  Spund 

Chief  Information  Systems  Architect 

Apple  Computer 

6:30pm-7:30pm  Reception 

7:30pm-10:00pm  Dinner  on  the  Beach 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

7:00am-8:00am  Continental  Breakfast 

8:00am-8;50am  The  Politics  of  IT: 

The  Machiavellian  CIO 

Doug  Nagan,  Senior  Vice  President  &  CIO 
John  Wiley  &  Sons 

Technology  and  business  processes  occur  within  a  complex  set  of 
relationships,  environments  and  priorities,  with  many  conflicting 
objectives.  At  the  same  time,  our  enterprises  are  political  systems 
consisting  of  individual  constituencies  with  specific  requirements,  beliefs 
and  objectives.  Like  politicians  seeking  office,  we  need  to  gain  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  these  various  constituencies.  Managing 
change  is  key,  because  change  alters  power  structures  and  intrudes  upon 
people’s  comfort  zones.  What  do  CIOs  as  change-makers  need  to  do  to 
understand  the  inherent  difficulties  in  making  people  embrace  change,  and 
how  can  we  facilitate  the  process?  We  will  examine  the  role  of  the  hero, 
the  art  of  the  possible,  and  developing  our  own  constituency. 


8:50am-9:40am  The  Value  of  Process  Redesign: 

Seizing  the  Customer  Moment 

Tom  Harbison,  Chairman  &  CEO 

Neodata 

Too  often,  IT  simply  reacts  to  specific  situations  without  improving 
underlying  processes.  Neodata— the  nation’s  largest  fulfillment  house, 
providing  magazine  subscription  and  book  fulfillment,  telemedia  services 
and  other  direct-marketing  services— accounts  for  two  percent  of  the 
nation’s  annual  postal  volume.  Despite  its  size,  Neodata  seeks  to  optimize 
each  and  every  customer  contact— no  small  task  for  an  organization  with 
more  than  130  million  customers.  Chairman  and  CEO  Tom  Harbison  will 
relate  how  Neodata  used  IT  to  fundamentally  redesign  its  approach  to 
customer  service. 


Jim  Young 
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9:40am-10:10am  Coffee  Break 

10: 10AM-1  1:00am  Is  Client/Server  Computing  Ready  for 

Prime  Time? 

Fred  Winograd,  Vice  President 
Distributed  Applications  Planning 
Merrill  Lynch  Inc. 

Client/server  technology  must  be  sufficiently  advanced  before  most 
companies  will  be  willing  to  forgo  their  existing  commitments  to 
mainframe  platforms  and  build  for  the  future  with  a  distributed-processing 
environment  based  on  client/server  architected  LANs.  The  issues  that  will 
determine  client/server’s  readiness  for  prime  time  include  being  able  to 
control  data  security  and  provide  end  users  with  the  graphical  user 
interfaces  they  demand  without  risking  “data  anarchy”  at  the  workstation 
level;  the  availability  of  secure,  fast,  sufficiently  robust  relational  databases; 
and  LAN  administration  and  speed. 

11:00am-1  1:50am  Using  Outsourcing  to  Realize  the 

Corporate  Mission 

Chris  Bluemer,  President  &  CEO 
Fireman’s  Fund  of  New  Jersey 

Providing  automobile  insurance  in  New  Jersey  requires  the  ability  to 
respond  quickly  to  anticipated  surges  in  business  activity,  and  that  requires 
effective  information  technology.  But  building  internal  systems  takes 
time — something  the  Fireman’s  Fund  of  New  Jersey  didn’t  have. 

“Renting”  the  technology  and  systems  is  one  way  in  which  outsourcing  can 
be  used  to  solve  some  of  the  speed-to-market  barriers. 

12:00pm-1:10pm  Luncheon 

1:10pm-2:00pm  Winning  through  Reengineering: 

A  Strategic,  Not  Systems,  Concept 

Kathleen  Taylor,  Vice  President 
CIGNA  Systems 
CIGNA  Companies 

The  business  motivators  that  drive  reengineering  require  corporate-wide 
planning,  and  acknowledgement  that  reengineering  is  not  solely  a  systems 
concept.  CIGNA  has  successfully  reengineered  13  business  divisions.  Vice 
president  of  CIGNA  Systems  Kathleen  Taylor  will  discuss  the  lessons 
learned  and  the  critical  success  factors  that  ensured  that  success  and 
enabled  CIGNA  to  remain  competitive. 

2:05pm-3:00pm  Concurrent  Sessions 

Reengineering  Product  Development 
for  the  ’90s 

Larry  Tieman,  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Nielsen  Marketing  Research 

The  business  climate  of  the  ’90s  presents  enormous  challenges  for  product 
development.  Organizational  structure  is  changing,  with  flatter  organiza¬ 
tions,  outsourcing,  networked  enterprises,  self-directed  teams  and 
dispersed  organizations  all  part  of  the  new  mix.  New  technical  issues— 
object-oriented  development,  knowledge-based  systems,  client/server 
architectures,  downsizing— are  emerging.  Underlying  all  these  changes  are 
an  increasingly  diverse  workforce  and  the  challenges  of  providing 
advancement  for  technical-track  personnel.  A  successful  product- 
development  organization  must  reengineer  to  meet  these  challenges  head- 
on. 
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2:05pm-3:00pm  Not  Just  Another  Quality  Story 

Tom  Repede,  Director  of  Corporate  Quality 
Computer  Associates 

You’ve  probably  heard  about  Total  Quality  Management.  If  your  organiza¬ 
tion  hasn’t  already  started  a  major  quality  initiative,  chances  are  good  that 
it  will  soon.  You  may  hope  to  one  day  win  the  coveted  Malcolm  Baldrige 
National  Quality  Award,  or  you  may  just  use  its  criteria  as  guideposts.  But 
is  TQM  a  passing  craze?  Can  it  succeed  in  your  organization?  In  what  ways 
will  IS  be  called  upon  to  assist  other  departments  in  the  enterprise,  and 
what  does  it  mean  for  IS  to  practice  TQM?  This  session  will  provide  direct 
answers  and  practical  advice.  You’ll  learn  how  the  seven  criteria  of  the 
Baldrige  award  can  be  applied  to  IS,  and  you  will  see  how  IS  can  support 
the  rest  of  the  organization  in  practicing  TQM. 

IT:  the  Driving  Force  of  Business 
Process  Redesign 

Dr.  Keith  Short,  Director  of  IEF  Research 
Laboratory  &  Research  Director 
JMA  Information  Engineering  Ltd. 

Texas  Instruments 

There  is  a  good  fit  between  the  basic  business  modeling  concepts  of 
Business  Process  Engineering  (BPE)  and  Information  Engineering  (IE). 

IE,  on  the  one  hand,  requires  greater  detail  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
producing  information  systems,  whereas  BPE  embodies  additional,  higher 
levels  of  abstraction  consistent  with  the  objective  of  optimizing  business 
performance.  Dr.  Short  will  address  the  relationship  between  information 
technology  and  business  process  redesign. 

Implementing  Worldwide  Workgroup 
Computing 

Gene  Cort,  Vice  President 
Information  Systems  &  Support 
Lotus  Development  Corporation 

The  architecture  of  the  ’90s  must  integrate  structured  data  from 
mainframe,  mini  and  PC-based  transaction  systems,  store  it  in  “data 
warehouses,”  and  deliver  it  to  managers’  desktops.  Lotus’s  IS  department 
developed  a  state-of-the-art  management  information  system  that  gets  IS 
out  of  the  report-writing  business  and  keeps  Lotus  executives  informed. 

3:00pm-3:30pm  Coffee  Break 

3:30pm-5:30pm  DoD  and  IT:  Declining  Budgets, 

Increased  Expectations 

Paul  Strassmann,  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  C3I 
Department  of  Defense 

With  an  annual  IT  budget  in  excess  of  $20  billion,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  the  world’s  largest  information  processing  organization.  Its 
Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  program  is  designed  to 
systematically  redesign  its  information  systems  while  its  resources  are  cut 
by  about  one-third.  CIM  has  introduced  a  financial-management  process  for 
assuring  enterprisewide  integration,  a  design  doctrine  based  on  rapid 
deployment  of  information  resources  in  the  battlefield,  a  business-process 
modeling  standard,  a  commitment  to  open  systems,  a  software  re-use 
organization,  a  new  technique  for  justification  of  IT  investments,  and  an 
organizational  structure  that  redefines  the  relationship  between  operating 
and  technology  staffs.  Systems  integration  and  interoperability  are  now  an 
essential  core  competency  at  DoD.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  that  guide 
the  present  restructuring  provides  a  dramatic  look  at  how  a  giant 
organization  copes  with  the  management  of  change. 
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5:30pm-6:30pm  Reception  with  Paul  Strassmann 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

7:00am-8:00am  Continental  Breakfast 

8:00am-8:40am  IT:  The  Enabler  of  Business  Process 

Change 

Moderator:  Marcia  Blumenthal 
Editor -in-Chief  CIO  Magazine 

Larry  Tieman,  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Nielsen  Company 

James  K,  Hull,  Vice  President 
Information  Systems  &  Services 
NCR  Corporation 

John  W.  White,  President 
Information  Technology  Group 
Texas  Instruments 

Whether  the  product  is  manufactured  goods  or  services,  today’s  organiza¬ 
tion  has  to  be  more  flexible  to  become  a  high  performance  competitor. 
Three  IT  executives  will  share  their  strategies  for  enabling  business 
process  change  in  their  organizations. 

8:40am-9:20am  Building  a  Dynamic  Information  System 

Debi  Coleman,  Vice  President 
Information  Systems  &  Services 
Apple  Computer 

The  client/server  environment  requires  a  new  conceptual  framework  and 
architecture  to  build  a  modular  corporate  information  system.  A 
comprehensive,  vendor-independent  planning  guide  and  blueprint  for 
system  design  is  required  to  create  and  maintain  a  resilient  infrastructure. 

9:20am-10:15am  Concurrent  Sessions 

Driving  Business  Performance  by 
Leveraging  Resources 

Michael  C.  Fischer 

Division  Vice  President,  Consulting 

EDS 

As  companies  continue  to  invest  in  information  technology,  they 
increasingly  demand  enhanced  business  performance  as  a  return  on  their 
investments.  Business  Information  Planning  facilitates  the  process  of 
determining  the  business  value  of  IT,  identifying  business  requirements 
and  aligning  technology  to  support  and  achieve  strategic  business  goals. 
This  organized  approach  ensures  that  limited  human,  technology  and 
capital  resources  are  leveraged  and  applied  according  to  business  priority 
in  ways  that  contribute  most  to  future  business  needs. 

The  Top  Ten  IS  Management 
Challenges  for  the  ’90s 

Kavin  W.  Moody,  Senior  Vice  President 
Technology  Investment  Strategies 
Corporation 

Not  long  ago,  many  information  executives  prospered  by  simply  aligning 
themselves  with  a  big  successful  vendor.  But  with  the  existence  of 
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proprietary  strongholds  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  with  one  out  of 
every  three  CIOs  losing  his  or  her  job  each  year,  all  that  has  changed.  This 
session  will  focus  on  the  top  ten  IS  challenges  facing  IT  executives. 


9:20am-10:15am  LANs  and  WANs: 

The  Marriage  for  the  Next  Century 


Bob  Steinkrauss,  Senior  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager 
LAN  Internetworking  Division 
Racal-Datacom 


Today’s  organizations  are  moving  from  the  collection  of  data  to  the 
management  of  information.  Implementing  an  open  computing  environ¬ 
ment  enables  you  to  leverage  your  existing  investment  while  providing  a 
pathway  for  improving  data  and  information  handling  in  the  future.  These 
strategies  can  make  your  IS  organization  more  effective  by  capping 
mainframe  development  and  using  new  technology  to  reduce  the 
programming  backlog,  thus  making  information  systems  more  responsive 
and  your  organization  more  effective. 


10:15am-10:35am 


Coffee  Break 


10:35am-12:00pm  Never  Mind  What  You  Know; 

What  Do  You  Believe? 


Robert  Fulghum,  Author,  Minister, 
Sculptor,  Conductor  &  Existentialist 


A  philosopher’s  point  of  view  from  the  year  2192,  drawn  from  what  was 
happening  in  the  years  92, 992, 1892, 1992  and  2092,  and  taken  from  that 
place  where  the  bottom  line,  the  big  picture,  making  a  living  and  making  a 
life  intersect. 


Harmony  between  LAN  and  WAN  strategies  is  essential  to  corporate 
success.  Yet  the  issues  of  cost,  control  and  compatibility  can  disrupt  that 
harmony.  Speed  is  acknowledged  as  the  most  important  factor  when 
considering  LANs,  while  cost  is  the  major  issue  with  WANs.  Making  a 
successful  marriage  between  these  two  is  the  challenge  for  successful 
enterprises. 

Getting  Started:  Why  Not  Reengineer 
the  IS  Process  Itself? 


Ed  Jebber,  Assistant  Vice  President 
Information  Systems  &  Services  Group 
NCR  Corporation 


Ed  Jebber 


Pushing  A  Rope  Uphill:  Implementing 
Client/Server  Computing  in  Your 
Organization 


Carl  Schulz,  Vice  President 
Software  Development 
GTE  Data  Services 


Carl  Schulz 


One  of  the  key  issues  for  companies  moving  to  open  systems,  Unix  and 
client/server  architectures,  is  the  impact  such  changes  will  have  on  their  IS 
organizations.  IS  executives  must  analyze  and  alter  their  existing 
organizations  to  meet  the  challenges  of  open  systems,  OOD  and  client/ 
server.  In  addition,  the  new  environment  creates  a  variety  of  issues  that 
will  make  new  demands  on  the  classical  mainframe  developer,  and  that 
must  be  resolved  prior  to  implementation.  For  IS  executives,  the  challenge 
is  to  marry  the  new  and  legacy  systems  in  a  seamless  and  consistent 
manner,  while  building  a  strong  foundation  of  operations  based  on  the  IS 
organization’s  “best  practices”  and  industry  standards. 


Robert  Fulghum 


|  | 


Deann  J.  Shier  Deann  J. 


This  program  is  designed  to  allow  companions  to  explore  the  sights  of 

Boca  Raton  during  the  conference  and  join  the  participants  for  meals  and 
social  activities.  A  companion  breakfast  is  scheduled  for  Monday  morning  to  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  meet.  Your  CIO  companion  guide  will  greet  you,  review  the  planned 
activities  and  answer  questions.  After  joining  the  conference  participants  for  lunch,  compan¬ 
ions  will  tour  the  Loxahatchee  Everglades,  Florida’s  wetland  habitat  of  rare  and  endangered 
species.  This  tour  includes  a  narrated  airboat  ride  through  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  a  wildlife  presentation  featuring  “up-close”  encounters  with  inhabitants  of  the 
Everglades,  and  an  environmental  nature  walk.  Tuesday  morning  starts  with  a  trip  to  the 
Henry  M.  Flagler  Museum  (Whitehall  Mansion),  former  home  of  the  cofounder  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  museum  is  the  magnificent  54-room  mansion  Mr.  Flagler  built 
for  his  wife  in  1901;  the  rooms  have  been  carefully  restored  to  reflect  the  opulence  of  the  era. 
“Whitehall”  has  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

After  the  museum,  a  shopping  excursion  to  Worth  Avenue,  the  premier  shopping 
avenue  of  Palm  Beach,  is  scheduled.  We  will  return  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  Paul  Strassmann’s 
keynote  presentation,  followed  by  a  reception  with  Mr.  Strassmann. 

We’ve  extended  the  Monday  afternoon  program  to  include  all  conference  attendees, 
who  must  sign  up  in  advance. 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  participate  in  any  of  the  conference 
functions,  meals  or  sightseeing.  Enrollment  in  this  program  does  not  include  conference- 
session  attendance. 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  II 

7:00pm-9:00pm 

Networking  Reception 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

9:00am-10:00am 

Companion  Breakfast 

12:00pm-1:30pm 

Luncheon  with  Conference  Participants 

1:30pm-5:00pm 

Loxahatchee  Everglades  Tour 

6:30pm-7:30pm 

Reception 

7:30pm— 10:00pm 

Dinner  on  the  Beach 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Participants 

9:30am-1  1:30am 

Henry  M.  Flagler  Museum  Tour 

12:00pm-3:00pm 

Worth  Avenue  Shopping 

5:30pm-6:30pm 

Reception  with  Paul  Strassmann 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast  with  Participants 

Companion  Program 
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Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 

The  five-star  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club  on  Florida’s  Gold  Coast  is  ideally  situated 
between  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Located  on  a  223-acre 
estate,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  premier  resorts  and  has  won  virtually  every  presti¬ 
gious  hospitality,  dining  and  meeting  honor. 

Casual  is  the  operative  word  at  the  Boca  Beach  Club,  where  stylish  rooms  overlook 
the  ocean  or  the  Intracoastal  Waterway.  The  club  is  located  on  its  own  half-mile  beach  and 
features  colorful,  private  beach  cabanas,  excellent  restaurants  and  informal  nightly  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Boca  has  two  championship  golf  courses  and  29  clay  tennis  courts  on  which  single, 
double  and  round-robbin  tennis  tournaments  are  a  daily  activity.  The  resort  has  a  23-slip 
marina  with  sailing,  powerboating,  parasailing  and  fishing  available.  There  are  four  indoor 
racquetball  courts,  a  croquet  course,  basketball  court  and  two  fitness  centers. 

Special  programs  are  available  for  children  aged  three  through  five  and  six  through 
twelve:  These  can  be  arranged  on  a  daily  basis.  Baby-sitting  can  also  be  arranged. 


BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA 

A  tropical  paradise  with  an  average 
temperature  of  76  degrees,  beautiful 
beaches,  year-round  sunshine  and  a 
variety  of  activities,  Boca  Raton  is  equi¬ 
distant  from  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Palm 
Beach. 

Boca  Raton  is  a  versatile  city,  of¬ 
fering  something  for  every  taste.  For 
sports  enthusiasts,  the  25  golf  courses 
and  tennis  facilities  rank  among  the  best 
anywhere.  A  day  at  the  beach  might 
include  swimming,  snorkeling, 
waterskiing,  scuba  diving  and  fresh-  or 
salt-water  fishing. 

For  those  who  appreciate  the  finer 
arts,  Boca  Raton  and  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  boast  renowned  museums  and 
galleries:  the  Henry  M.  Flagler  Museum 
(Whitehall  Mansion),  the  Norton  Gallery 
of  Art,  and  the  Society  of  the  Four  Arts. 
Dinner-theater  productions  and  a  wide 
variety  of  musical  performances  and 
concerts  also  take  place  nightly. 

Boca  Raton’s  abundance  of  shops 
and  restaurants  will  satisfy  the  most  avid 
shopper  and  discriminating  gourmet. 
And  everyone  will  enjoy  horse  racing, 
greyhound  racing,  polo,  jai-alai,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  bicycling,  sailing  and 
sportfishing. 
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Corporate  Hosts 


fl.  Apple 

APPLE  COMPUTER 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  develops,  manufactures  and  markets  personal  computer  systems  for  use  in 
business,  education,  science,  engineering  and  government.  A  recognized  pioneer  and  innovator 
in  the  personal  computer  industry,  Apple  does  business  in  more  than  120  countries.  Apple  has 
redefined  computing  to  mean  empowerment  of  the  individual.  It  seeks  through  technology  to 
provide  people  with  easy  and  affordable  access  to  information  and  computing  power. 

BOOZ  ALLEN  &  HAMILTON 

Booz  Allen  &  Hamilton  is  a  global  management  and  technology  consulting  firm  dedicated  to 

'ALLEN  &  HAM  I LTON  sen'or  executives  improve  the  performance  of  their  institutions.  Following  the  firm’s 

Strategy-Driven  Systems  approach,  Booz  Allen  professionals  combine  top-down  management 


perspective  with  hands-on  systems  integration  expertise  to  plan,  develop  and  implement 
systems  that  change  the  way  clients  do  business. 

(mOMPUTER 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 

COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES 

Computer  Associates  International  is  the  leading  independent  software  company  in  the  world. 

CA  develops,  markets  and  supports  integrated  systems  management,  information  and  business 
applications  software  for  a  broad  range  of  mainframe,  midrange  and  desktop  computers.  CA 
serves  the  international  marketplace  through  offices  in  26  countries. 

EDS 

EDS  is  a  leader  in  applying  information  technology  to  the  needs  of  businesses  and  governments 
worldwide.  Dallas-based  EDS  has  spent  30  years  helping  customers  achieve  their  business 
objectives.  The  company  provides  the  following  services:  consulting,  systems  development, 
systems  integration,  systems  management  and  process  management.  With  operations  in  30 

take  advantage  of  change'  countries,  EDS  has  more  than  70,000  employees.  The  company  posted  1991  revenues  of  $7.1 


billion. 

m  ^klaept5 

HEWLETT-PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  is  an  international  manufacturer  of  measurement  and  computation 
products  and  systems  recognized  for  excellence  in  quality  and  support.  The  company’s  products 
and  services  are  used  in  industry,  business,  engineering,  science,  medicine  and  education  in 
approximately  100  countries.  HP  has  89,000  employees  and  had  revenues  of  $14.5  billion  in  its 
1991  fiscal  year. 

Lotus® 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Lotus  Development  Corporation,  founded  in  1982,  provides  software  applications  and  services 
that  meet  the  evolving  technology  and  business  needs  of  individuals,  workgroups  and  entire 
organizations.  During  the  1980s,  Lotus  built  its  success  by  delivering  innovative  productivity 
tools  to  individuals  using  personal  computers.  With  the  introduction  of  Lotus  Notes,  a  group 
collaboration  software  for  networked  PCs,  the  company  is  delivering  applications  in  an  open 
workgroup  environment  and  addressing  the  primary  imperatives  for  computing  in  the  1990s — 
networking  and  organizational  computing. 

CONFERENCE  SUPPLEMENT 


NCR  CORPORATION 

NCR  Corporation,  the  networked  computing  resource  of  AT&T,  develops,  manufactures, 
markets,  supports  and  services  enterprisewide  information  systems  for  worldwide  markets.  A 
product  line  based  on  an  open,  cooperative  computing  architecture  and  the  NCR  System  3000 
line  of  computers  meets  the  information  processing  needs  of  customers  in  a  wide  variety  of 
markets,  including  retail,  financial  and  general  purpose.  NCR  products  are  sold  through  1,100 
offices  in  more  than  120  countries.  NCR  has  55,000  employees  worldwide. 


NCR 


NIELSEN  MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Nielsen  Marketing  Research  (NMR)  is  the  world’s  leading  marketing  information  services 
company,  with  offices  in  28  countries.  NMR  is  dedicated  to  providing  customers  with  the  highest 
quality  information  and  decision  support  services  using  Al-based  software,  visual  programming 
environments,  EIS  and  ad  hoc  analysis  and  delivery  systems.  From  its  world  headquarters  in 
Northbrook,  Illinois,  Nielsen  supplies  a  wide  range  of  services  and  technologies  that  help 
consumer-goods  manufacturers  and  retailers  develop  insights  to  make  better  business  decisions. 


Nielsen 


RACAL-DATACOM 

Racal-Datacom,  a  global  union  of  15  companies  in  10  countries,  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
independent  providers  of  data  communications  products,  systems  and  services.  It  is  committed  to 
supplying  a  broad  range  of  integrated  data  communications  technology  and  professional  services 
capabilities  that  positively  impact  its  customers’  business  goals.  Racal-Datacom  is  supported  by 
its  U.K.-based  parent  company,  Racal  Electronics  Pic.,  a  more  than  $2.5  billion  multinational  firm, 
which  owns  in  excess  of  100  principal  electronics  companies  worldwide. 


Racal-Datacom™ 


TECHNOLOGY  INVESTMENT  STRATEGIES  CORPORATION 

Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corporation  helps  corporate  executives  and  managers  around 

the  world  make  their  strategic  business  decisions  about  information  technology.  As  a  subsidiary  — 

of  International  Data  Group  (IDG),  the  world’s  leading  provider  of  information  on  IT,  TISC  is  well  Technology  Investment 

connected  to  the  largest  global  network  of  information  resources.  TISC  draws  from  this  vast  :  Strategies  Corporation 

information  network,  spanning  49  countries,  to  provide  its  clients  with  a  comprehensive  set  of 
research  and  consulting  services  dealing  with  the  most  critical  information  technology  manage¬ 
ment  issues  of  the  day. 


TEXAS  INSTRUMENTS 

Texas  Instruments  Incorporated,  the  I-CASE  technology  leader,  is  a  high-technology  company 
with  sales  and  manufacturing  operations  in  more  than  30  countries.  TI  develops,  manufactures 
and  markets  semiconductors,  defense  electronics  systems,  software  productivity  tools,  computer 
systems  and  peripheral  products,  custom  engineering  and  manufacturing  services,  electrical 
controls,  metallurgical  materials  and  consumer  electronics  products.  At  Texas  Instruments, 
technological  leadership  and  persistent  commitment  to  quality  have  been  the  keys  to  success. 


Texas 

Instruments 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  IT: 
Organizing  for  Success 


Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club 
Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Sunday,  October  11— Wednesday,  October  14, 1992 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


Please  complete  this  form  in  its  entirety.  Thank  you. 

Name 


Title 

Company 

Address 

Mail  Stop 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Phone (  ) 

Fax(  ) 

What  industry  are  you/your  company  in?  _ 

Your  name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge:  _ 

Name  of  Companion  (if  attending): _ 

Additional  Company  Enrollment 

The  following  people  from  my  company  also  plan  to  attend: 


Name_ Companion 


Title 

Mail  Stop 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION: 


ENROLLMENT  FEES 
(Please  include  a  business  card.): 

PRIOR  TO  JULY  31, 1992 
IS  Practitioners/Executives:  If  you  are  a 
CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive 
non-sales/marketing  position,  the  fee  is  $995, 

Government/Military:  The  fee,  which 
includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights,  is 
$1,395. 


□  Check  Enclosed  □  Bill  Company 

□  Credit  Card  □  P.  0.  # 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  QMC  Exp. 

Card  # _ 

Signature _ 


hotel  at  800/327-0101.  Be  sure  to  identify 
yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to 
receive  the  conference  rate.  Hotel  reservations/ 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibil¬ 
ity,  except  for  govemment/military  participants. 

ATTIRE: 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits,  ties  or  business 
attire!! 

TRANSPORTATION: 

American  Airlines/Delta  Airlines  are  the  official 
conference  carriers.  Depending  on  your 
originating  city,  you  can  qualify  for  up  to  a  45% 
discount.  Call  American  at  800/433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  #SO204S,  or  call  Delta’s 
Special  Meetings  Network  at  800/221-1212  and 
reference  File  #B41084. 

Shuttle  bus  transportation  is  available  from  Palm 
Beach  and  Fort  Lauderdale  airports. 

□  Check  here  for  information  on  the  children’s 
program. 

CANCELLATION: 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to  9/11/92 
without  penalty.  Cancellation  between  9/12  and 
10/8  will  receive  full  credit  toward  attendee  at 
the  next  conference.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be 
given  for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  10/9, 
or  for  no-shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in 
your  place. 

NETWORKING/AFFINITY  GROUPS: 

A  variety  of  activities  is  being  planned  for 
Monday  afternoon.  Please  identify  special 
interest  group  or  affinity  group  sessions  you  are 
interested  in  attending: 


ON/AFTER  AUGUST  1, 1992 
IS  Practitioners/Executives:  If  you  are  a 
CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive 
non-sales/marketing  position,  the  fee  is  $1,195. 

Government/Military:  The  fee,  which 
includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights,  is 
$1,595. 

If  you  do  not  qualify  for  one  of  the  above 
categories,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $2,250. 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference 
sessions,  affinity  group  and  break-out  sessions, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials 
and  scheduled  food  and  beverage.  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  hotel  are  your  responsibility. 


FAX,  CALL  OR  MAIL  TO: 

Fax  to  508/872-0618;  call  us  at  800/366-0246 
or  mail  to:  CIO  Magazine,  492  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Attn:  Executive 
Programs 

COMPANION  PROGRAM:  $185 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to 
attend  any  conference-related  functions. 
(Includes  all  scheduled  food  and  beverage 
functions,  and  two  planned  companion  program 
activities.  It  does  no!  include  conference 
session  attendance.) 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS: 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the  five- 
star  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club.  We  urge  you  to 
make  your  reservations  early  by  calling  the 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

Which  Monday  afternoon  activities  are  you 
interested  in? 

□  Golf  □  Tennis  □  Fishing 


ISP  P1SP  NR  TST  RES  CH 


UThe  only  local  IS  organization  I  belong 
to  is  SIM’s  Northeast  Ohio  Chapter, 
because  of  the  caliber  of  its  members 
and  the  companies  they  represent. 


■  Linda  George 

Director,  Information  Services 
GenCorp  Automotive 
GenCorp  Inc. 

I  “F 

A  or  me,  the  best  of  the  Society  for 
Information  Management  (SIM)  is  chapter 
involvement. 

The  Northeast  Ohio  SIM  Chapter  is  made  up 
of  senior-level  information  systems  executives 
in  the  area.  These  people  are  progressive 
thinkers  in  organizations  that  are  leading  the 
way  to  change  in  the  management  and  use  of 
information  technology.  Yet  I  find  everyone 
willing  to  share  experiences  and  ideas.  For 
example,  the  help  various  members  of  our 
chapters  Executive  Committee  gave  me  when 
GenCorp  was  developing  standards  of  excellence 
saved  considerable  time  and  energy  in  finding 
available  research  and  materials. 

At  SIM  chapter  meetings,  I  find  a  group  of 
business  managers  —  like  me  —  who  are  talking 
about  the  impact  of  information  technology  on 
our  businesses  rather  than  the  technical  details 
of  a  particular  system  or  project.  And  on  top  of 
all  the  benefits  I  gain  from  local  meetings,  pre¬ 
sentations,  workgroups  and  networking  events,  I 
also  find  value  in  the  information  and  resources 
my  joint  SIM  International  membership  provides. 

SIM  chapter  involvement  gives  me  a  fresh 
look  at  my  day-to-day  responsibilities  and  has 
helped  me  develop  a  network  of  knowledgeable 
and  dependable  colleagues.  When  I  encounter  an 
information  systems  problem,  I  know  GenCorp 
will  benefit  from  the  resources,  help  and  support 
I  find  through  SIM.^ 


Business  Benefits  from  the  Best 


The  Society  for  Information 
Management 

■  Bringing  together  information 
systems  executives  from  leading 
companies  around  the.  world 


■  Advancing  the  use  and  impact 
of  information  technologies  to 
achieve  business  objectives 

■  Fostering  meaningful  peer 
relationships 

■  Engaging  members  on  a  local 
level  through  30  active  chapters 

■  Recognizing  excellence  with 
the  Partners  in  Leadership 
Award,  the  most  highly 
acclaimed  award  in  the  industry 

■  Educating  members  through 
local,  national  and  international 
conferences,  roundtables, 
publications  and  special  reports 

■  Supporting  research  to 
further  the  information 
systems  profession 

■  Advancing  the  IS  industry 
perspective  to  business, 
government  and  society 

SIM  Chapters 

•  Alabama  •  Arizona  •  Atlanta 

•  Boston  •  Cairo,  Egypt 

•  Central  New  England 

•  Chicago  •  Connecticut 

•  Dallas  •  Detroit 

•  Greater  New  York 

•  Greater  Tampa  Bay  •  Houston 

•  Indianapolis  •  Memphis 

•  Minnesota  •  New  Jersey 

•  North  Carolina 

•  Northeast  Ohio 

•  Northern  California 

•  Pacific  Northwest 

•  Philadelphia  Area  •  Portland 

•  Salt  Lake  City  •  Singapore 

•  Southern  California 

•  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  •  UK  Limited 

•  Washington,  D.C.  •  Wisconsin 

For  more  information  about  SIM 

International  and  its  chapters, 

please  call  312.644.6610. 

SIJ 

International 

Interaction,  Information,  Innovation 

SIM  Headquarters 

401  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611-4267 

312.644.6610 


anaging  an  outsourcing  transition — or  even  just  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibility — can  cruelly  divide  a  CIO’s  loyalties.  Given  its  sometimes 
Darwinian  impact  on  the  careers  of  IS  employees,  outsourcing  may 
present  CIOs  with  an  unpleasant  choice  between  doing  what’s  best  for  the 
health  of  the  organization  and  doing  what’s 
best  for  the  careers  of  their  employees. 

And  the  bottom  line  is  that  they  may  have 
to  shaft  some  people. 

What  shafting  comes  down  to,  at  least 
initially,  is  a  strategy  of  keeping  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  outsourcing  study  mostly  un¬ 
der  wraps.  “This  may  sound  cold,”  said 
Bruce  Allen,  vice  president  and  director 
of  service  and  systems  management  strate¬ 
gies  at  the  Meta  Group,  a  Westport,  Conn., 
research  and  consulting  firm.  “But  what 
if  you  go  through  an  evaluation,  watch  sev¬ 
eral  of  your  key  people  leave  the  compa¬ 
ny  for  more  secure  jobs  elsewhere,  and 
then  you  decide  not  to  outsource?”  Ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  usually  believes  in  treat¬ 
ing  employees  fairly  and  squarely,  Allen 
says  that  outsourcing  calls  for  different 
rules.  It  is  critical  that  the  transition  to 
an  outsourcing  vendor  occur  smoothly.  The 
CIO  must  put  the  best  interests  of  his  or 
her  organization  first — and  that  may  not 
add  up  to  what’s  best  for  employees. 


STORYLINE 

When  an  organization  outsources, 
for  many  IS  people  the  sorrow  of 
parting  is  anything  but  sweet.  They 
face  an  insecure  future  either  as 
wary  newcomers  in  a  technology 
vendor  company  or  as  job  seekers 
pounding  the  pavement — often  with 
resumes  featuring  outdated  skills. 
What  can  CIOs  do  to  make  the 
transition  less  traumatic?  Possibly 
very  little.  In  fact,  whether  the 
outsourcing  decision  is  their  own 
idea  or  is  thrust  upon  them  from 
above,  at  some  point  CIOs  will  likely 
have  to  choose  between  taking  care 
of  their  employees  and  doing  what’s 
right  for  the  organization. 
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Allen  advises  CIOs  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  outsourcing — or  who  have 
had  the  consideration  thrust  upon 
them — to  figure  out  immediately  who 
their  key  people  are.  Who  do  they 
need  to  keep  on  board  in  order  to 
get  the  deal  done?  Level  with  this 
handful  of  people,  Allen  says.  Ex¬ 
plain  to  them  that  the  company  is 
looking  hard  at  outsourcing,  is  talk¬ 
ing  with  vendors  and  feeling  out  pro¬ 
posals.  It  might  not  happen,  but  if 


it  does,  their  jobs  may  be  history. 
Offer  them  pay  incentives  to  stay 
on  board,  or  job  protection — what¬ 
ever  it  takes  to  keep  them.  Make 
damned  sure  they  don’t  leak  the  news. 
Once  a  deal  is  close  to  consumma¬ 
tion,  then — and  only  then — tell  the 
rest  of  your  employees. 

A  policy  like  this,  however,  will 
often  thwart  the  efforts  of  employ¬ 
ees  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  work 
for  the  outsourcer  to  find  other  jobs 


ClOs  should  be  honest 
with  themselves  about  the 
realities  of  outsourcing. 
One  governing  reality  is 
that  the  human-relations 
issues  are  the  messiest 
issues. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  DANIEL  FIEDLER 


Recently  the  analysts  looked 

into  our  UNIX  strategy  and 
discovered  what  sets  us  apart. 

I 


Vision 


The  view  of  industry  observers 
is  clear-Unisys  has  strongly  posi¬ 
tioned  itself  as  a  leading  provider  of 
UNIX  offerings  for  the  years  ahead. 

Early  on,  we  saw  that  an  Intel- 
based  UNIX 
system  would 
protect  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  exist¬ 
ing  investment  in 
Intel-compatible  peripherals. 

A  recent  AIM  Benchmark  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  performance  of  the 


UNISYS: 
STRATI 
°N  TRACK 


Unisys  Intel-based 
UNIX  system  is 
more  than  equal 
to  that  of  any 
RISC-based  system. 

And  because  we  have  unique 
experience  with  the  entire  range 
of  UNIX  from  desktop  to  mainframe, 
Unisys  is  unsurpassed  at  fully  inte- 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


grating  UNIX  systems  throughout  an 
enterprise. 

All  of  which  brings  Unisys  the 
recognition  of  today’s  information 
technology  industry.  And  helps  our 
customers  bring  their  business  objec¬ 
tives  within  sight. 


©1992  Unisys  Corporation 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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No  matter  how  carefully 
planned  the  transition  is, 
morale  will  always  suffer.  For 
some  people,  change  will  not 
come  soon  enough;  others 
will  fear  and  detest  it.  Still 
others  will  leave  at  the  first 
opportunity. 


before  the  contract  axe  falls.  CIOs 
may  want  to  believe  that  their  peo¬ 
ple  will  enjoy  terrific  new  careers, 
with  real  options  for  advancement, 
in  a  technology  services  company — 
but  don’t  bet  on  it,  Allen  says.  “Some 
[outsourced  staff]  are  happy  with  their 
new  employers,”  he  said.  “But  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  are  not — 
at  least  in  all  the  ar¬ 
rangements  I’ve  heard 
of.”  Moreover,  short¬ 
ly  after  the  dust  set¬ 
tles,  the  vendor  will 
probably  discard  a  per¬ 
centage  of  your  for¬ 
mer  employees,  any¬ 
way. 

Screw  or  be  screwed. 
It  should  be  noted 
that  Allen  holds  a  con¬ 
trarian  view.  (He  helps 
clients  find  cost-ef¬ 
fective  alternatives  to 
outsourcing.)  Most  out¬ 
sourcing  consultants, 
and  several  IS  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  man¬ 
aged  outsourcing  transitions,  advise 
candor:  Tell  employees  early  on  that 
an  outsourcing  evaluation  is  under¬ 
way  in  the  company,  says  Vaughn 
Hovey,  director  of  information  pro¬ 
cessing  services  at  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Hovey  man¬ 
aged  the  transition  of  Kodak’s  data 
center  to  IBM  in  1989,  in  the  ground¬ 
breaking,  10-year,  $100  million  out¬ 
sourcing  agreement  between  the  two 
companies.)  Hovey  advises  telling 
them  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
progress  of  the  evaluation  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  lots  of  information  about 
their  options  if  an  outsourcing  deal 
goes  through.  “Keep  communications 
frequent  and  in-depth”  throughout 
the  process,  he  said. 

“CIOs  should  be  up-front  with  their 
folks  about  the  realities  of  out¬ 
sourcing,”  said  Chris  Disher,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  outsourcing  advisory  prac¬ 
tice  for  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.,  a 
Boston-based  IT  consultancy.  “Ev¬ 
ery  organization  is  looking  at  out¬ 
sourcing — it’s  good  business  man¬ 
agement  to  understand  what  your 
options  are — and  the  organization 


should  be  open  [with  employees] 
about  the  evaluation  to  the  degree 
that  it  can  be.” 

Better  still,  says  Dick  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Bank  Outsourcing 
Alliance,  based  in  Melrose,  Mass., 
CIOs  should  be  honest  with  them¬ 
selves  about  the  realities  of  out¬ 
sourcing.  While  Sullivan  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  good-guy  approach  espoused 
by  Hovey  and  Disher,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  “the  human-relations  is¬ 
sues  are  one  of  the  toughest  things 
CIOs  will  have  to  face  in  outsourc¬ 
ing.”  It  will  be  messy. 

Take  Anchor  Savings  Bank  FSB. 

Last  spring,  the  Hewlett,  N.Y., 
bank  outsourced  data  process¬ 
ing  to  Systematics  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  a 
$40  million,  six-year  deal.  While  the 
evaluation  was  underway,  employees 
discovered  that  something  was  up, 
according  to  Anchor  Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO  Joel  Talka.  IS 
morale  immediately  plummeted,  and 
rumors  flourished  in  the  absence  of 
hard  information.  In  response,  Tal¬ 
ka  initiated  sessions  to  try  to  quash 
the  rumors  and  soothe  employee  anx¬ 
ieties. 

But  since  the  evaluation  process 
and  subsequent  negotiations  dragged 
on  for  longer  than  the  bank  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  panic  and  suspicion  grew 
instead  of  abating.  “We  were  less 
than  decisive  at  the  start,”  ac¬ 
knowledged  Talka.  “And  that  pro¬ 
longed  our  people’s  agony.” 

Some  IS  employees  jumped  ship, 
but  most  stayed  to  make  the  tran¬ 
sition.  A  former  programmer  claims 
that  management’s  attitude  toward 
some  of  the  remaining  staff  seemed 
remote,  that  it  started  treating  them 
almost  as  though  they  were  already 
gone.  “Management  said  they  did 
not  want  to  divulge  too  much,”  re¬ 
called  the  programmer,  who  was  one 
of  25  IS  people  laid  off  when  Sys¬ 
tematics  took  over.  He  says  he  felt 
he  was  kept  in  the  dark  for  most  of 
this  period — an  agonizing  nine  or  10 
months.  A  mainframe  programmer, 
he  was  given  nothing  to  do;  and  he 
made  little  effort  to  seek  out  work. 
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“All  I  felt  was  grief,”  he 
said. 

Kodak  had  to  grapple  with 
similar  employee  morale 
problems  in  1989  when  ru¬ 
mors  about  its  outsourcing 
deal  with  IBM  reached  IS 
staff  before  the  hard  news 
did.  “We  got  caught  a  little 
early,”  acknowledged  Dave 
Sanderson,  director  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  for  the  IS 
division.  The  company  quick¬ 
ly  rolled  out  a  full  battery 
of  communications  programs 
to  help  keep  employees  up 
to  date;  these  included  reg¬ 
ular  meetings,  an  electron¬ 
ic  bulletin  board  and  stacks 
of  data  from  human  re¬ 
sources. 

Still,  many  Kodak  em¬ 
ployees — including  six  out 
of  10  IS  middle  managers — 
weren’t  thrilled  with  the 
deal,  Sanderson  noted. 

“Some  people  just  went 
through  the  motions,”  he 
said.  “It  was  tough  to  find 
champions  for  this  [among 
managers].”  Kodak  also  re¬ 
quired  its  employees  to  un¬ 
dergo  change-management 
training,  which  Sanderson 
says  helped  some  but  not 
others. 

A  few  key  staffers  left  the 
company,  but  there  wasn’t 
a  flood  of  defections — in 
large  part  because  the  job 
market  for  IS  professionals  in  Ko¬ 
dak’s  headquarters  city  of  Rochester 
was  dismal  at  the  time.  “If  we  were 
[located]  in  an  area  of  the  country 
where  there  were  more  options  for 
people,  we  would  have  had  to  offer 
incentives  [to  retain  certain  em¬ 
ployees],”  Sanderson  said. 

Elsewhere,  CIOs  have  not  been 
as  lucky,  notes  Nolan  Norton’s  Dish- 
er.  Headhunters  often  manage  to  get 
wind  of  outsourcing  deals;  and  when 
they  do,  like  human-resources  birds 
of  prey,  they  get  right  to  work  on 
the  best  and  brightest  people  in  the 
shop. 

Even  Signet  Banking  Corp.,  of  Rich¬ 


Improving  the  Gene  Pool 


Do  CIOs  have  a  duty  to  update  the  skills  of  vulnerable  mainframe- 
oriented  staffers?  Yes  and  no,  say  two  observers.  But  even  the  dissenter 
concedes  that  retraining — like  chicken  soup — can’t  hurt. 


w 


orkers  with  outdated  skills  usually  fare  the  worst  in  outsourcing 
agreements.  Therefore,  says  John  Hammitt,  former  CIO  of  United 
Technologies  Corp.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  CIOs  who  see  outsourcing  as  an 
eventual  possibility  in  their  organizations  should  coax  mainframe  systems 
employees  to  broaden  their  skills — and  make  sure  they  get  the  necessary  training. 

While  such  a  skills-building  program  may  not  ultimately  avert  an  outsourcing 
move,  it  will  help  employees  fare  better  in  whatever  future  awaits  them.  “CIOs  have 
an  obligation  to  encourage  and  actively  support  the  development  of  new  skills 
throughout  the  systems  organization — including  those  parts  of  the  organization 
that  might  be  right  for  outsourcing,”  said  Hammitt,  a  longtime  proponent  of  IS 
training  and  development.  “I  absolutely  believe  CIOs  should  [help]  employees 
acquire  the  skills  and  new  perspectives  necessary  to  operate  differently  in  the 
decade  of  the  1990s.” 

Howard  Anderson,  president  of  the  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston-based  consulting 
firm,  thinks  this  sentiment  is  noble,  but  he  is  pessimistic.  For  one  thing,  he 
observes,  training  is  expensive.  “And  while  I  may  hope  that  I  can  retrain  employees, 
conservatively  only  25  percent  of  them  will  go  through  [training]  sessions 
successfully,”  he  said.  “Some  people  aren’t  retrainable.  You  just  can’t  very  easily 
take  a  300-pound  lineman  and  turn  him  into  a  forward  on  a  soccer  team.” 

Still,  CIOs  can  make  the  offer  to  provide  training,  within  reasonable  limits, 
Anderson  advises.  “Do  what  you  can  to  help,”  he  said.  But  companies  that  need  to 
move  fast  from  mainframe-centric  applications  to  client/server  environments  will 
probably  still  have  to  buy  new-age  computing  skills  in  the  outsourcing  market.  In 
that  event,  retraining  probably  won’t  forestall  the  pink  slip.  — T.  Kiely 


mond,  Va.,  whose  approach  epito¬ 
mized  the  white-hat  method,  faced 
IS  human-relations  problems  during 
its  outsourcing  transition  to  Dallas- 
based  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
When  the  bank  signed  a  $300  mil¬ 
lion  outsourcing  agreement  with  EDS 
in  1991,  management  not  only  told 
all  275  employees  (including  36  man¬ 
agers)  of  the  impending  outsourcing 
deal  early  on,  it  also  hired  consul¬ 
tants  to  help  manage  anxiety.  One 
consultant,  an  industrial  psycholo¬ 
gist,  studied  how  best  to  communi¬ 
cate  information  about  the  progress 
of  the  deal  to  employees. 

“We  wanted  to  know  who  [the 
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Or,  How  National  ISDN  Can  Open 
A  New  Era  Of  Communications  ForYou. 

The  benefits  of  a  new  digital  public  network,  National  ISDN,  will 
soon  be  made  available  to  you  by  your  local  telephone  company 
and  AT&T.  Using  our  technology,  the  telcos  already  offer  central 
office  based  solutions  like  advanced  voice  services,  PC  screen 
sharing  and  image  communications.  National  ISDN  represents 
an  industry-wide  agreement  to  digitize  the  public  network  based 
on  open  standards,  so  you’ll  soon  be  able  to  get  the  same  high 
quality  service  wherever  you’re  located.  If  you’re  evaluating  your 
current  network  or  forecasting  capital  investment,  it  makes  more 
sense  than  ever  to  talk  to  your  local  telephone  company.  And 
find  how  much  more  they  can  do  for  you. 

AI&T and  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 
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Invariably,  many  people 
will  wind  up  losing  some* 
thing.  A  job,  a  circle  of 
friends,  a  close  identifica¬ 
tion  with  a  company,  its 
problems  and  goals. 


employees]  wanted  to  hear  infor¬ 
mation  from,”  said  H,  Nathaniel  Tay¬ 
lor,  senior  vice  president  for  human 
resources  at  Signet.  “We  discovered 
that  they  didn’t  want  to  hear  it  from 
the  president  of  the  company;  they 
wanted  to  hear  it  from  the  chief  IS 
officer  and  his  boss,  [Executive  Vice 
President  William]  Di¬ 
eter,  a  business  line 
leader.” 

Signet  complied. 
This  strategy  fore¬ 
stalled  some  but  not 
all  of  the  sorts  of  prob¬ 
lems  Anchor  and  Ko¬ 
dak  faced.  Emotions 
among  Signet’s  IS  em¬ 
ployees  ranged  across 
a  fractious  spectrum. 
“Some  people  looked 
forward  to  change,” 
Taylor  said.  “They 
quickly  lost  patience 
with  people  who  didn’t 
want  change,  and  vice 
versa.”  Their  differ¬ 
ences  boiled  over  in 
meetings,  complicating  middle  man¬ 
agers’  attempts  to  keep  up  morale 
within  the  department. 

Sometimes  the  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dor  can  help  soothe  these  kinds  of 
tensions.  When  St.  Louis-based  Gen¬ 
eral  Dynamics  Corp.  and  El  Segun- 
do,  Calif.-based  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  inked  their  $3  billion,  10-year 
outsourcing  agreement  in  November 
1991,  CSC  put  together  a  program 
to  introduce  former  General  Dynamics 
employees  to  their  new  company  and 
took  the  show  on  the  road  to  five 
different  cities.  The  General  Dynamics 
newcomers  were  wined  and  dined 
at  receptions,  given  gifts,  pumped 
up  by  CSC  cheerleaders.  And  Tom 
Williams,  president  of  CSC’s  tech¬ 
nology  management  division,  per¬ 
sonally  shook  hands  with  as  many 
of  the  newcomers  as  he  could.  Some 
of  the  recruits  were  so  impressed, 
according  to  one  CSC  manager,  that 
they  hugged  Williams  and  other  CSC 
staffers. 

CSC’s  time  and  effort — which  were 
considerable — also  helped  General 
Dynamics’  managers  feel  more  com¬ 


fortable  about  the  fate  of  former  GD 
employees.  After  all,  it  has  to  be 
better  than  the  alternative  of  cuts, 
consolidations  and  layoffs.  Right? 

Well,  yes  and  no.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Meta  Group’s  Allen, 
it  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
IS  employees  will  fare  better  in  a 
real  technology  company — where  an 
array  of  career  tracks  is  available — 
than  in  a  company  (such  as  a  bank) 
where  technology  merely  supports 
the  real  business. 

True,  life  improves  for  some  out¬ 
sourced  IS  employees:  In  just  six 
months  after  the  ink  dried  on  the 
General  Dynamics  outsourcing  deal, 
about  20  former  employees  landed 
different  jobs  within  CSC.  A  few  for¬ 
mer  Kodak  employees  have  received 
promotions  within  IBM,  others  have 
gotten  management  training,  and  10 
have  moved  into  other  IBM  posi¬ 
tions,  unconnected  to  the  Kodak  con¬ 
tract. 

But  sometimes  post-outsourcing  life 
sours.  A  former  CIO  now  working 
for  IBM’s  outsourcing  arm,  Integrated 
Systems  Solutions  Corp.  (ISSC)  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  cautions  that  “the 
view  from  inside  [the  vendor’s  ranks] 
is  not  the  same  as  the  view  from 
outside.”  He  finds  his  new  job  neb¬ 
ulous  and  unsatisfying.  ISSC  doesn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  IS  managers 
who  have  come  into  the  company 
through  an  outsourcing  agreement, 
he  said.  “They  haven’t  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  tangible  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  company.” 

The  former  Anchor  Savings  Bank 
programmer  noted  that  several  of 
his  colleagues,  now  employees  of 
Systematics,  are  withholding  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  new  organization.  Dit¬ 
to  former  staffers  at  Hibernia  bank 
who  work  for  ISSC,  according  to  an¬ 
other  source.  Others  say  that  ISSC 
hasn’t  figured  out  how  to  handle  the 
influx  of  technical  people  from  out¬ 
sourcing  deals.  EDS  does  it  better, 
claim  a  number  of  outsourcing  in¬ 
dustry  insiders  (though  the  aggres¬ 
sive  culture  within  EDS  can  be  a 
shocker  to  newcomers). 

Some  disgruntled  employees  have 
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gone  to  court.  Eleven  former  Kodak 
employees,  outsourced  to  a  telecom¬ 
munications  alliance  with  Maynard, 
Mass.-based  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
are  suing  both  companies,  charging 
that  they  were  misled  about  their 
options  as  the  deal  was  going  down, 
that  they  were  given  little  choice 
but  to  accept  positions  in  the  al¬ 
liance,  and  that  the  benefits  and  job 
opportunities  they  had  expected 
haven’t  materialized.  “There  was  a 
hard  feeling  of  every  single  worker 
who  went  over  to  Digital,”  Klaus 
Seuthe,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  told  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Kodak  says  it  is  corporate  policy  not 
to  comment  on  current  litigation. 

A  former  IS  executive  at  an  East 
Coast  bank,  who  lost  his  job  because 
of  an  outsourcing  agreement,  doesn’t 
believe  that  working  for  the  vendor 
is  the  best  option  for  him.  Working 
in  a  business  organization,  where  IS 
was  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  pic¬ 
ture,  was  more  eclectic  and  more 
interesting  than  he  imagines  tech¬ 
nical  services — outsourcing — to  be. 
Besides,  he  said,  managers  moving 
up  the  IS  ranks  can  move  into  oth¬ 
er  non-technical  executive  positions, 
too. 

John  Hammitt,  former  CIO  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Technologies  Corp.  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  noted  that  “those  who  see 
their  careers  as  information  service 
professionals  will  find  more  career 
opportunities  in  outsourcing,  but  those 
who  are  more  aligned  to  products — 
such  as  in  insurance  companies  and 
banks — won’t  fare  as  well”  with  the 
vendor.  (Hammitt  left  UT  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  company  farmed  out  its  IS 
to  IBM  and  DEC  early  this  year  in 
a  deal  estimated  by  some  observers 
at  between  $250  million  and  $500 
million  over  10  years.)  Sometimes, 
too,  longtime  workers  tend  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  “Moving  from  a  corporation 
to  a  service  firm  can  be  pretty  trau¬ 
matic,”  said  Disher.  “Not  everyone 
can  make  that  move.” 

Moreover,  outsourcing  IS  em¬ 
ployees  doesn’t  give  them  job  guar¬ 
antees.  Last  March,  two  months  af¬ 
ter  570  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 


of  Massachusetts  IS  employees  went 
to  work  at  EDS  in  an  $800  million 
outsourcing  deal,  92  were  laid  off. 
And  CSC  cut  about  5  percent  of  the 
former  General  Dynamics  IS  work¬ 
force  after  the  transition. 

“Some  smaller  outsourcing  ven¬ 
dors  will  bring  people  in  and  keep 
them  for  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  in  order 
to  work  out  the  kinks 
of  the  transition,”  said 
Arthur  Kurek,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alicomp  Inc., 
a  mid-sized  New 
York-based  outsourc¬ 
ing  vendor.  But  “ven¬ 
dors  won’t  keep  them 
forever,”  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand, 

Signet  Bank  forced 
EDS  to  take  all  bank 
employees  affected  by 
the  transfer.  Contrac¬ 
tually,  if  EDS  cut  any 
workers  within  the 
first  year,  the  vendor 
would  have  to  pay  a 
generous  Signet  severance  package. 
A  compassionate  stance?  Yes.  But 
Signet  undoubtedly  paid  that  bill. 

“Vendors  don’t  really  need  all  of 
your  employees,”  said  Howard  An¬ 
derson,  president  of  the  Yankee  Group, 
a  Boston-based  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “They’ll  take  them  if 
you  insist,  but  it  will  be  reflected  in 
the  contract.” 

And  compassion  has  its  limits.  Four¬ 
teen  months  after  they  shook  hands 
on  the  deal,  Signet  and  EDS  have 
begun  to  discuss  contract  changes 
that  may  include  moving  processing 
out  from  under  Signet’s  roof  to  an 
EDS  facility  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Contract  “fine  tuning”  during  the 
life  of  an  outsourcing  deal  is  pretty 
common,  and  the  move  may  make 
good  business  sense  for  both  part¬ 
ners.  Signet’s  Dieter  says  that  the 
bank  is  evaluating  the  plan  and  doesn’t 
yet  know  whether  it  will  be  feasi¬ 
ble.  But  he  added  that  such  a  move 
could  affect  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
Signet  data  facility  staff,  who  would 
either  be  assigned  to  other  positions 
within  EDS  or  laid  off.  tsio] 


When  the  deal  is  finally 
done,  some  piece  of  the 
organization  will  be  gone. 
But  that,  after  all,  was 
the  point.  Wasn’t  it? 
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The  good 
news,  however,  is 
there’s  a  solution.  Lotus  Notes8 
'software.  A  breakthrough  technology 
that’s  helping  organizations  overcome  the  tech¬ 
nological  roadblocks  found  in  most  mixed 
computing  environments,  which  often  stop 
good  ideas  from  ever  going  anywhere. 

You  see,  Lotus  Notes  is  a  flexible  work¬ 
group  computing  environment  that  signals  a 
better  way  for  end  users  to  work  together. . . 
while  giving  IT  and  MIS  professionals  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  more  effectively  leverage  their 
company’s  existing  hardware,  software  and 
network  investments. 

Let’s  face  it.  Many  companies  have  spent 
fortunes  on  technology  over  the  years  and 
have  begun  to  wonder  just  how  well  it’s  paid 
off.  With  Notes,  the  benefits  are  immediate. 
Companies  can  finally  begin  connecting 
people  and  ideas  for  more  informed  decisions. 
Regardless  of  group  size,  location  or  network 
configuration. 

What’s  more,  Notes  is  an  extremely  flexi¬ 
ble  environment  that  makes  the  development 


and  deployment  of  all  kinds 
of  custom  applications  a  relatively  quick 
and  easy  process.  Some  typical  applications 
include  lead  tracking,  product  planning,  brain¬ 
storming,  account  management,  reference 
libraries,  call  reporting,  quality  management 


How  People  Are  Using  Lotus  Notes 


Strategic  Planning 
Sales  Management 
Industry  Newswire 
Customer  Service  Tracking 
Farms  Routing 
Quality  Management 
Contract  Library 
Correspondence  Tracking 
User  Group  Discussions 


Project  Management 
Sales  Presentations 
Policy  Handbook 
Electronic  Mail 
Financial  Profiles 
Telemarketing 
Technical  Support 
Job  Postings 
Credit  and  Collections 


and  more.  There  are  small  and  large  compa¬ 
nies,  in  fact,  that  have  bought  Notes  to  solve 
a  specific  problem,  only  to  discover  that  it 
answered  other  needs  as  well. 

Lotus  Notes  runs  on  the  most  popular 
networks  (Novell®  IBM®  Microsoft;  Banyan 


Lotus  Notes  is  an  innovative  workgroup  computing  environment  designed  to  increase 
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and  DEC™).  And,  in  Windows™  and 
OS/2!  Just  as  we’ve  done  with  our 
1-2-3  spreadsheet,  we’ll  soon  have 
Notes  running  on  all  major  plat¬ 
forms,  including  Macintosh  and 
UNIX!  Again  the  objective  is  to 
provide  users  with  a  seamless 
way  of  working  together  whether 
they’re  in  the  office  or  on  the  road. 
No  matter  what  platform  they  use. 

There’s  even  more  good  news.  You 
can  get  started  with  Notes  for  less  than 
$500  per  user.  In  fact,  when  companies 
looking  into  Notes  realize  how  much 
they  can  improve  their  productivity  with¬ 
out  major  expenditures  of  time  and 
money,  their  decision  becomes  a  whole 
lot  easier. 

So,  if  you’re  waiting  for  the  light  to 
turn  green,  why  wait  any  longer?  Just  call 

us  at  1-800-872-3387,  ext  6698.  We  ll 

help  you  get  things  moving  right  away. 


Lotus 


Notes 
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To  beat  the  rest, 
learn  from  the  best. 
Benchmarking  gives 
IS  managers  the 
opportunity  to  study 
with  the  masters. 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


There  are  few  generally  accepted  guidelines  as  to  what  exactly  constitutes 


a  “world-class”  or  “best-practice”  IS  department.  But  even  man¬ 


agers  who  cannot  define  world  class  know  it  when  they  see  it.  This 
suggests  that  if  you  want  to  build  a  top-quality  IS  organization, 


you’ve  got  to  know  what  the  very  best  IS  groups 
are  up  to.  But  how  do  you  find  out? 

Just  ask.  Thanks  to  a  growing  practice  known  as  bench¬ 
marking,  it’s  becoming  increasingly  common  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  get  together  and  compare  notes  on  how  they  do 
things  and  what  the  results  are.  Theoretically,  these  com¬ 
panies  are  coming  away  with  a  stronger  sense  of  where 
they  stand  relative  to  others  in  and  out  of  their  indus¬ 
tries  and — assuming  the  other  company  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  better  than  they  are — with  ideas  for  improvement. 

Benchmarking  may  be  a  new  concept  to  many  organi¬ 
zations  and  to  most  IS  departments,  but  the  practice  has 
been  around  awhile.  Xerox  is  generally  credited  with  de¬ 
veloping  the  formal  process  of  benchmarking  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  1980s,  but  it  didn’t  take  long  for  other  organizations 
obsessed  with  achieving  top-notch  quality — companies 
like  Federal  Express,  Milliken  and  Motorola — to  embrace 
the  idea.  In  many  cases,  the  insights  gained  from  bench¬ 
marking  were  eye-opening.  “When  Motorola  first  start- 
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ed  its  quality  program,  the  com¬ 
pany  set  a  goal  of  improving 
tenfold,  and  we  were  proud 
when  we  achieved  it,”  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Obrzut,  director  of  group 
sector  strategic  programs  in 
Motorola’s  MIS  department. 
“But  when  we  started  doing 
external  benchmarks,  we  found 


I 

Instead  of  spending  a 
tremendous  amount 
of  money 
testing  different 
technologies 
and  approaches,  an 
IS  department  can  use 
benchmarking  to 
understand  how  other 
companies  have  used 
them  to  their 
advantage.” 

— Brian  Lowenthal 


THOMAS  HESLIN:  “If  somebody  has  a  success  story,  they  usually  like  to  tell  it  somewhere. 


other  companies  were  still 
ahead  of  us,  so  we  had  to  set 
[an  even  more  ambitious]  goal. 
Benchmarking  helps  determine 
what  your  accomplishments  really 
are  and  gives  you  a  chance  to  match 
or  exceed  the  best  in  the  business.” 

Now  benchmarking  is  an  integral 
part  of  many  companies’  total  qual¬ 
ity  management  programs — so  much 
so  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  to  find  managers  with  the 
word  “benchmarking”  in  their  title. 
One  of  these  is  Samuel  Bookhart, 
benchmarking  manager  of  E.I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.’s  fibers  sector, 
a  five-division  group  that  conducts 
about  25  benchmarking  studies  a  year. 
Some  of  these  studies  yield  incre¬ 
mental  improvements  that  may  con¬ 
tribute  only  $100,000  in  cost  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  company,  but  many  pay 
off  spectacularly:  One  study  of  main¬ 
tenance  procedures  on  manufactur¬ 


ing  equipment  returned  about  $300 
million  to  the  bottom  line.  “We  found 
that  while  we  were  concentrating  on 
controlling  maintenance  costs,  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  area  were  concentrating 
on  preventative  maintenance,”  ex¬ 
plained  Bookhart.  “We  changed  our 
focus  and  leveraged  it  across  the  en¬ 
tire  company.  Sometimes  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  these  studies  just  multi¬ 
ply.” 

Even  if  a  benchmarking  study 
doesn’t  yield  tangible  improvements, 
noted  Motorola’s  Obrzut,  it  at  least 
lets  you  know  where  you  stand.  “A 
lot  of  people  benchmark  as  a  sort 
of  C.Y.A.  exercise,  to  show  man¬ 
agement  you’re  doing  a  good  job, 
and  that’s  a  legitimate  reason,”  he 
said.  “If  you  don’t  perform  that  out¬ 


side  sanity  test  once  in  a  while,  you’ll 
end  up  feeding  on  yourself.” 

MOST  IS  departments  are  on¬ 
ly  just  starting  to  consider 
benchmarking  as  a  potential¬ 
ly  important  tool,  if  they’re 
considering  it  at  all.  Typical 
of  the  progress  is  Prudential  Insur¬ 
ance,  headquartered  in  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.,  which  recently  formed 
a  companywide  group  to  investigate 
the  usefulness  of  benchmarking — a 
group  that  includes  IS  Director  Jeff 
Kirkpatrick.  “It’s  too  early  to  tell  if 
this  is  going  to  be  important  for  us,” 
said  Kirkpatrick.  “But  I’m  interest¬ 
ed  to  see  what  the  results  of  our 
first  project  are.” 

Despite  the  caution,  some  experts 
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are  convinced  that  IS  will  eventual¬ 
ly  be  one  of  benchmarking’s  biggest 
fans.  “Instead  of  spending  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  money  testing  dif¬ 
ferent  technologies  and  approaches, 
an  IS  department  can  use  bench¬ 
marking  to  understand  how  other 
companies  have  used  them  to  their 
advantage,”  said  Brian  Lowenthal, 


managing  director  of  The  Benchmark 
Partners  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  based 
in  Oak  Brook,  Ill.  “Then  you  can 
take  the  best  of  what  you  found  and 
decide  if  it’s  worth  investing  in  for 
your  company.” 

The  basic  idea  of  benchmarking 
is  to  identify  several  organizations 
that  represent  best  practices  in  some 


area  where  you  suspect  you  have 
room  for  improvement,  swap  details 
with  them,  and  then  pull  the  infor¬ 
mation  together  to  see  where  you 
might  fall  short  and  what  processes 
you  can  borrow  to  correct  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Unfortunately,  it’s  harder  than 
it  sounds.  Identifying  companies  that 
excel  in  particular  areas  can  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  since  the  highest  quality 
companies  are  swamped  with  re¬ 
quests,  getting  them  to  participate 
is  even  trickier  (see  related  story, 
this  page). 

After  partners  are  rounded  up,  the 
company  doing  the  benchmarking  typ¬ 
ically  sends  a  team  of  managers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  areas  being  studied  to 
meet  with  their  counterparts  at  each 
of  the  participating  companies.  Lat- 
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Wince  the  highest  quality 
companies  are  swamped  with 
benchmarking  requests, 
getting  them  to  participate 
is  tricky. 

er,  the  benchmarking  company  hosts 
reciprocal  meetings  with  each  of  its 
partners,  who  have  identified  their 
own  target  areas  for  improvement. 
When  two  teams  meet,  they  plow 
through  a  list  of  questions  that  have 
been  distributed  and  researched  be¬ 
forehand  (for  example,  what  per¬ 
centage  return  on  equity  do  you  re¬ 
quire  of  an  IT  project?). 

Since  different  companies  may  per¬ 
form  the  same  functions  in  entirely 
different  ways  (if  they  didn’t,  bench¬ 
marking  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
trouble),  benchmarkers  have  to  trans¬ 
late  the  resulting  data  into  a  form 
that  enables  meaningful  comparisons. 
“You  have  to  try  to  make  sure  you’re 
comparing  apples  to  apples,”  noted 
Obrzut.  “But  no  two  companies  keep 
accounting  records  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  you  never  truly  know  how 
corporate  staff  has  been  allocating 
costs  among  different  sectors.  Some¬ 
times  you  just  have  to  depend  on 
your  gut  feeling.” 


The  Perfect  Match 

Filling  your  dance  card  with  partners  that  are 
good  enough  to  make  benchmarking  worthwhile 
and  that  are  willing  to  benchmark  with  you 
requires  research,  preparation  and  the  confidence 
to  aim  high.  Here  are  some  tips: 

►  Do  your  homework.  Some  would-be  benchmarkers  simply  send 
out  questionnaires  to  scores  of  companies,  intending  to  pick  out 
the  five  or  so  best  from  those  that  respond.  That’s  a  big  mistake, 
said  Samuel  Bookhart,  benchmarking  manager  at  du  Pont’s  fibers 
sector,  who  throws  away  most  such  preliminary  surveys  as  a  waste 
of  his  time.  Instead,  Bookhart  and  other  pros  recommend  poring 
over  business  and  trade  magazines  and  online  databases  to  find 
promising  benchmark  candidates.  “If  somebody  has  a  success  sto¬ 
ry,  they  usually  like  to  tell  it  somewhere,”  noted  Thomas  Heslin, 
manager  of  benchmarking  and  comparative  analysis  for  finance  at 
AT&T. 

►  Have  your  questions  ready.  If  you’re  Xerox,  Motorola,  or  anoth¬ 
er  company  with  a  solid-gold  quality  reputation,  locating  bench¬ 
marking  partners  is  no  problem.  But  because  such  companies  are 
inundated  with  requests,  they  are  extremely  selective.  Many  care¬ 
fully  screen  prospective  partners  to  weed  out  the  amateurish  and 
the  “industrial  tourists”  from  the  serious  benchmarkers.  They  are, 
after  all,  also  looking  for  partners  from  whom  they  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  as  well.  To  make  the  grade,  managers  requesting  a  bench¬ 
marking  partnership  should  be  prepared  to  hand  over  a  list  of  about 
30  questions  that  indicate  they  have  carefully  thought  through  ex¬ 
actly  what  they  want  from  the  study.  It  also  helps  to  be  able  to 
cite  previous  benchmarking  experience  with  solid  companies. 

►  Shoot  for  good  companies.  It’s  harder  to  sign  them  on,  but  it’s 
worth  the  effort,  said  Brian  Lowenthal,  managing  director  of  con¬ 
sulting  firm  The  Benchmark  Partners.  “If  a  company  is  that  easy 
to  get,  you  probably  aren’t  going  to  learn  that  much.”  At  the  same 
time  he  advises  the  most  sought-after  organizations  not  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  companies  eager  to  benchmark  with  them.  “It’s 
almost  a  civic  duty  to  do  some  of  those,”  insisted  Charles  Snell, 
director  of  computing  and  communications  services  at  Harris  Corp. 
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IjPi  ODAY  companies  are  bench¬ 
marking  just  about  everything, 
from  how  to  plot  high-level  cor¬ 
porate  strategies  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  accounts  receivable. 
And  recognizing  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  some  IS  departments 
are  moving  into  the  fray.  In  some 
cases,  they’ve  piggybacked  onto  non- 
IS-focused  benchmarking  studies.  At 
McDonald’s  Corp.  in  Oak  Brook,  Ill., 
for  example,  Vice  President  of  In¬ 
formation  Services  Carl  Dill  has  trav¬ 
eled  along  with  other  senior  man¬ 
agers  to  trade  information  on  general 
business  practices  with  Ford,  Hall¬ 
mark,  Wal-Mart  and  others.  “I  try 


to  meet  with  my  IS  counterparts  as 
often  as  I  can  at  these  visits,  to  see 
how  they’re  aligning  IS  with  corpo¬ 
rate  strategies,”  said  Dill. 

Prudential’s  Kirkpatrick  is  also  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  non-IT  study;  his  group 
is  benchmarking  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  several  companies.  “It  has 
enterprisewide  interest,  but  it’s  al¬ 
so  sort  of  a  practice  project,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  doesn’t  really  touch  di¬ 
rectly  on  IS,  but  we  hope  that  if  the 
benchmarking  process  proves  valu¬ 
able,  we’ll  be  able  to  use  it  in  IS 
areas.” 

At  some  companies,  IS  gets  pulled 
into  another  group’s  study  because 


it  plays  a  role  in  the  function  being 
benchmarked.  Thomas  Heslin,  man¬ 
ager  of  benchmarking  and  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  for  finance  at  AT&T, 
notes  that  his  benchmarking  stud¬ 
ies  frequently  include  IS  people  in¬ 
volved  in  financial  applications.  At 
du  Pont,  benchmarking  studies  of 
new-product  development  and  the 
handling  of  customer  complaints 
brought  together  people  from  all  over 
the  company,  including  IS.  In  fact, 
said  Bookhart,  IS  became  so  heav¬ 
ily  involved  in  a  customer-service 
benchmarking  study  that  the  group 
has  thought  about  spinning  off  a  sep¬ 
arate  study  for  IS  alone.  That’s  not 
unusual,  he  added.  “What  I  see 
frequently  is  that  a  department 
sometimes  takes  a  while  to  get 
its  first  study  going.  But  once 
they  do  and  see  the  value  in  it, 
they  quickly  see  areas  for  their 
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FI  department  sometimes 
takes  a  while  to  get 
its  first  study  going. 

But  once  they  do  and  see 
the  value  in  it,  they  quickly 
see  areas  for  their 
second  and  third  studies. 

Benchmarking 
gets  addictive.” 

— Samuel  Bookhart 

second  and  third  studies.  Bench¬ 
marking  gets  addictive.” 

The  one  area  that  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  relatively  ag¬ 
gressive  in  benchmarking  is  data¬ 
center  efficiency  and  cost  control. 
“It’s  an  important  area  because  of 
the  difficult  economy,  the  interest 
in  outsourcing  and  the  whole  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality,”  explained  Len 
Bergstrom,  president  of  Real  De¬ 
cisions  Corp.  in  Darien,  Conn., 
which  specializes  in  helping  com¬ 
panies  benchmark  their  data-cen- 
ter  operations  (see  “Peer  Pres- 
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The  Most  from  the  Best 

The  process  of  benchmarking  can  be  trickier 
than  it  sounds.  What  follows  are  some  ways  to 
make  the  most  of  the  experience: 

►  Start  off  Inside.  Do  some  studies  with  IS  groups  at  other  divisions 
or  subsidiaries  of  your  company.  “If  you  can’t  get  them  to  give  you 
good  information,  you  probably  won’t  get  it  from  anybody,”  said  Bri¬ 
an  Lowenthal,  managing  director  of  consulting  firm  The  Benchmark 
Partners. 

►  Try  videoconferencing.  That’s  what  Thomas  Heslin,  manager  of  bench¬ 
marking  and  comparative  analysis  for  finance  at  AT&T,  does  to  in¬ 
crease  the  geographic  range  of  his  studies  without  breaking  his  bud¬ 
get  and  spending  all  his  time  on  airplanes.  “This  way  you  can  work 
with  a  company  on  the  other  side  of  the  country  and  get  all  your 
questions  answered  in  just  a  few  hours.” 

►  Stick  to  an  agenda.  If  the  meeting  is  unfocused,  neither  company 
is  likely  to  come  away  with  useful  information,  warns  Samuel  Bookhart, 
benchmarking  manager  at  du  Pont’s  fibers  sector.  “You  don’t  want  to 
go  all  over  the  map.” 

►  Expect  to  spend  more  time  than  you  anticipated.  “People  think 
the  face-to-face  meeting  time  is  90  percent  of  the  process,”  said  Ken¬ 
neth  Obrzut,  director  of  group  sector  strategic  programs  in  Motoro¬ 
la’s  MIS  department.  “But  that’s  really  only  about  a  quarter  of  it.  It’s 
like  software  development:  You  have  to  spend  most  of  your  time  in 
planning,  analysis  and  validation.” 


sure,”  CIO,  June  1991).  Real  Deci¬ 
sions  maintains  a  database  of  250 
companies’  operations,  enabling  it  to 
provide  its  clients  with  comparative 
cost  data  that  has  been  “normalized” 
to  take  into  account  such  differences 
as  size,  industry  and  location  (this 
approach  is  considered  benchmark¬ 
ing  even  though  the  companies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  database  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  best  of  breed).  The  database 
saves  IS  managers  the  trouble  of 
having  to  find  their  own  benchmarking 
partners,  which  has  proven  to  be  an 
effective  selling  point:  Real  Decisions’ 
sales  have  been  growing  at  50  per¬ 
cent  a  year  for  three  years. 

But  even  when  comparative  data 
is  available  on  paper,  there  are  ben¬ 
efits  to  going  through  the  process 
of  full  benchmarking.  Harris  Corp., 
in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  is  a  Real  Deci¬ 
sions  client,  but  its  director  of  com¬ 
puting  and  communications  services, 


Charles  Snell,  takes  the  time  to  set 
up  benchmarking  meetings  with  his 
counterparts  at  other  organizations 
(some  of  whom  he  has  met  through 
Real  Decisions)  to  delve  deeper  in¬ 
to  data-center  processes.  “I’ve  stolen 
more  ideas  than  I  can  count  from 
Ralston  Purina  and  Champion,”  boast¬ 
ed  Snell.  Among  them:  He  now  puts 
signs  on  each  piece  of  data-center 
equipment  identifying  the  internal 
customers  that  use  it,  so  that  tour¬ 
ing  managers  can  feel  they  have  a 
stake  in  the  center,  and  he  has 
knocked  down  the  walls  between  the 
data-center  control  console  and  the 
help  desk  to  speed  problem-solving. 
“It’s  little  things  like  these  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  good  shop 
and  a  great  shop,”  he  explained. 

Inevitably,  IS  managers  will  want 
to  go  beyond  data-center  operations 
to  benchmark  a  wider  range  of  pro¬ 
cesses.  But  because  of  a  lack  of  stan¬ 


dard  approaches  and  metrics,  some 
of  these  processes  pose  benchmarking 
challenges.  “We’ve  tried  to  bench¬ 
mark  software  development,  but  with¬ 
out  much  success,”  said  Snell.  “Com¬ 
paring  traditional  measures  like  lines 
of  code  really  doesn’t  do  you  much 
good.” 

Snell  thinks  the  standards  prob¬ 
lem  will  eventually  be  solved.  And 

T 

I  he  more  you 
get  into  benchmarking,  the 
more  you  realize  you 
need  the  help.” 

— Richard  Menefee 

some  IS  organizations  have  already 
successfully  applied  benchmarking  to 
complex  areas.  Obrzut,  for  example, 
led  a  benchmarking  study  of  enter¬ 
prisewide  integration  of  information 
systems  that  included  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  TRW,  3M  and  others.  “It  helped 
provide  a  sanity  test  for  our  entire 
integration  road  map  for  the  future,” 
he  said.  McDonald’s  Dill  enlisted  Co¬ 
ca-Cola  Corp.,  among  others,  for 
a  business-practices  benchmarking 
study  that  included  methods  for  pri¬ 
oritizing  IS  projects.  “We  learned  how 
Coca-Cola  has  a  common  economic 
language  that  allows  passing  all  cap¬ 
ital  projects  through  the  same  kinds 
of  screens,”  said  Dill.  “It’s  a  useful 
way  of  doing  things.” 

If  there  is  a  drawback  to  bench¬ 
marking,  it  is  that  managers  can  end 
up  learning  they  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  they  can  consider  them¬ 
selves  world-class.  “The  more  you 
get  into  benchmarking,  the  more  you 
realize  you  need  the  help,”  said 
Richard  Menefee,  manager  of  total 
quality  planning  and  integration  for 
Xerox’s  U.S.  Customer  Operations 
Division.  “But  that’s  what  quality 
improvement  is  all  about.”  And  if 
you  don’t  believe  it,  well,  just  ask 
around.  Eio] 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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recent  joining  together  of 
Legent  and  Goal  has  done  more 
than  create  a  new,  larger  company. 

It’s  changed  the  entire  play¬ 
ing  field  of  systems  management. 

Not  because  the  new  Legent 
is  a  bigger  company  than  before. 

But  because  we’re  going  to 
be  the  one  that’s  best  to  do  business  with. 

Both  Legent  and  Goal  have  always 
been  responsive  to  our  customers’ 
needs,  with  business  practices  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  fairest  in  the  industry. 

We  intend  to  continue  that  tradition. 

Both  of  us  have  always  ranked  at 
the  top  in  customer  service.  We’re  going 
to  stay  there. 

We’ve  always  offered  outstanding 
technologies.  Now,  our  combined  prod¬ 
uct  lines  deliver  an  unparalleled  range 
of  solutions.  And  together,  we’re  forg¬ 
ing  an  exciting  new  strategy  to  allow 
organizations  to  expand  systems  man¬ 
agement  across  the  entire  enterprise. 

The  new  Legent  has  nearly  doubled 
in  size.  That  means  you’ll  be  dealing  with 


a  company  with  the  strength  to  guarantee 
that  we’ll  be  here  to  service  you  in  the 
years  to  come. 

But  our  new  strength  is  more  than 
just  size.  The  dedication,  quality,  and 
commitment  to  excellence  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  people  of  both  Goal  and 
Legent  are  what  attracted  us  to  each 
other  in  the  first  place.  So  even  though 
we’re  a  new  team,  we’re  taking  to  the 
field  with  the  same  game  plan  both 
of  us  have  always  played  by. 

If  you’re  an  IS  professional,  we 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  Legent. 

Call  us  at  1-800-676-LGNT  ext.  81. 
We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  The  New  Leader 
in  Systems  Management.  It  explains 
why  Legent  joined  with  Goal,  and 
what  you  can  expect  from  the  new 
team;  a  team  dedicated  to  providing 
leading  edge  solutions  for  systems 
management. 

Find  out  how  the  game  has 
changed.  From  the  players  who  are 
changing  it. 
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BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 

UNNYVALE,  CALIF. ,  IS  AN  ANOMALY  IN  THE  NATION’S  IT  BREADBASKET. 
True,  the  city  has  attracted  national  attention  for  its  performance-mea¬ 
surement  systems.  True,  it  has  achieved  financial  stability  and  a  satisfied 
citizenry  through  the  masterful  gathering  and  deployment  of  data.  Locat¬ 
ed  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley,  Sunnyvale  owes  most  of  its  achievements 
to  information — but  not  to  information  technology. 

Sunnyvale’s  19-year-old  “information-driven  system  of  calculating  performance,” 
as  former  Mayor  John  Mercer  described  it,  has  received  rave  reviews  for  helping 
deliver  high-quality  services  at  low  cost  to  taxpayers.  The  city  was  lavishly  praised 
by  David  Osborne  in  Reinventing  Government,  his  best-selling  book  on  public-sector 
innovation.  A  joint  study  by  the  four  major  U.S.  budget  and  accounting  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  concluded  that  Sunnyvale  offers  the 
best  example  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  performance  measurement  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  And  experts  on  government  voted 
Sunnyvale  onto  C/O’ s  High-Performance  100 
list  (see  “The  People’s  Choice,”  August  1992) 
for  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

City  Manager  Thomas  F.  Lewcock  credits 
the  city’s  management  information  system  with 
helping  Sunnyvale  reduce  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  20  percent  from  1985  to  1990,  run 
a  budget  surplus  of  at  least  $500,000  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  past  15  years  and  win  a  90  percent 
satisfaction  rating  on  its  most  recent  survey 
of  residents.  And  Sunnyvale  has  weathered 
the  fiscal  crunch  in  California  without  cutting 
programs  or  laying  off  staff,  according  to  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  reporter  Leland  Joachim. 

THOMAS  F.  LEWCOCK:  “We  give  our  department  heads  lots 
of  management  freedom  to  marshal  their  forces.  A  typical 
government  controls  how  people  do  their  jobs,  but  doesn ’t  hold 
them  accountable.  We’ve  reversed  that.  ” 


It’s  politics  as  unusual 
in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
where  an  information- 
hungry  team  of 
empowered 
bureaucrats  delivers 
high-quality  service  to 
that  rarest  of  breeds — 
a  satisfied  citizenry 
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Sunnyvale  appears  as  an  oasis  of 
efficiency  at  a  time  when  cries  of 
government  mismanagement  are  on 
everyone’s  lips.  But  the  city  also  has 
a  startling  message  for  CIOs:  Don’t 
be  seduced  by  technology.  The  soul 
of  a  true  management  information 
system  is  not  the  machine — it  is  pro¬ 
cess,  culture  and  information.  Do  it 
right,  and  you  may  not  need  expen¬ 
sive,  flashy  technology  at  all. 

Not  that  Sunnyvale  is  afraid  to  de¬ 
ploy  advanced  technology.  Tree- 
pruners  use  hand-held  computers  to 
enter  data  into  an  inventory  system 
of  the  city’s  38,000  trees.  Officials 
can  tap  into  a  system  that  tracks  zon¬ 
ing,  inspections,  construction  permits 
and  other  data  by  parcel  of  land.  The 
library  boasts  a  bilingual  computer¬ 
ized  catalog  system.  And  the  public 
safety  department  (Sunnyvale’s  com¬ 


bined  police-and-fire  force)  pioneered 
computer-aided  dispatch  systems  back 
in  1975  and  is  currently  piloting  a 
computerized  fingerprint  ID  system 
that  focuses  on  local  suspects. 

Yet  the  computer  systems  that  help 
managers  run  day-to-day  operations 
and  plan  for  the  future  are  based  on 
old  technology  and  archaic  data-pro- 
cessing  practices.  Remote  data  en¬ 
try?  Most  city  employees  track  their 
work  and  hours  on  time  cards;  these 
are  shipped  to  the  city’s  Finance  De¬ 
partment  where  the  data  is  entered 
manually  into  a  minicomputer.  On¬ 
line,  real-time  information?  The  da¬ 
ta,  once  processed,  comes  back  in 
the  form  of  printed  monthly  status 
reports.  LANs?  The  city  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  downloading  budget  da¬ 
ta  from  the  minicomputer  to  the  de¬ 
partment  managers’  PCs.  But  Sun¬ 


nyvale’s  department  managers  still 
submit  their  budgets  on  paper,  re¬ 
ceive  data  in  the  form  of  paper  re¬ 
ports  and  are  not  obliged  to  use  com¬ 
puters  to  prepare  their  budgets  and 
calculate  citizen-satisfaction  indices. 

What  Sunnyvale  calls  its  “man¬ 
agement  information  system,’’  then, 
is  really  an  occasionally  computer- 
assisted  managerial  process  with  many 

The  soul  of  a  true 
management 
information  system  is 
not  the  machine — it  is 
process ,  culture  and 
information. 

interlocking  parts:  long-range  plan¬ 
ning,  a  biannual  budget  process  (see 
related  story,  Page  57)  and  two  feed¬ 
back  loops — one  for  quality  of  ser¬ 
vice,  one  for  tracking  costs  and  au¬ 
diting.  By  setting  spending  ceilings 
and  quantifiable,  measurable  service 
objectives,  the  process  drives  man¬ 
agers  to  be  rigorous  and  methodi¬ 
cal,  results-oriented  and  cost-con¬ 
scious. 

It  also  empowers  them.  Line  man¬ 
agers  must  make  their  numbers,  said 
Lewcock,  “but  we  give  our  depart¬ 
ment  heads  lots  of  management  free¬ 
dom  to  marshal  their  forces  to  get 
the  best  result.  A  typical  govern¬ 
mental  organization  controls  how  peo¬ 
ple  do  the  job  but  doesn’t  hold  them 
accountable  for  results.  We’ve  re¬ 
versed  that.” 

Sunnyvale’s  management  process 
is  reinforced  by  financial  incentives. 
The  city  provides  bonuses  to  man¬ 
agers  who  exceed  the  budget’s  ob¬ 
jectives  and — more  radically — cuts  5 
percent  from  the  salaries  of  man¬ 
agers  who  come  in  below  plan  un¬ 
less  there  are  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances.  (Managers  who  have  their 
salaries  cut  usually  leave  government, 
according  to  Larry  Stone,  a  member 
of  the  city  council  for  15  years.) 
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The  process  can  be  tough 
on  managers  in  other  ways 
as  well.  Marvin  Rose,  who 
became  the  city’s  director  of 
public  works  in  1989,  said 
the  process  can  intimidate  new  man¬ 
agers:  After  six  months  on  the  job, 
they  become  frustrated  by  all  the  re¬ 
porting,  planning  and  budgeting.  Jess 
Barba,  the  recently  retired  public  safe¬ 
ty  chief,  agreed.  The  process’s  down¬ 
side  is  that  it  requires  “lots  of  work,” 
he  said.  “It  doesn’t  just  happen.” 

Some  managers  “work  too  hard, 
put  in  too  much  time”  trying  to  keep 
up  with  its  demands,  said  Lewcock. 
“You  have  to  be  real  sensitive  to 
your  people,  or  they  can  easily  push 
themselves  over  the  side.” 

This  results-oriented  approach  to 
management  fits  well  with  Sunny¬ 
vale’s  political  culture,  which  reflects 
Silicon  Valley’s  eagerness  to  embrace 
innovation  and  a  typically  suburban, 


Western  belief  that  the  government’s 
role  is  to  provide  high-quality  ser¬ 
vices  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Sun¬ 
nyvale  employs  a  council-manager 
form  of  government  that  restricts 
the  elected  city  council  to  setting 
goals  and  approving  budgets.  Day- 
to-day  operations  are  managed  by  a 
non-elected  bureaucracy  led  by  an 
appointed  city  manager.  Political  par¬ 
tisanship,  patronage  and  careerism 
are  further  checked  by  term  limits 
for  council  members  and  a  Califor¬ 
nia  law  forbidding  political  parties 
from  participating  in  local  elections. 

Thus,  while  strategic  issues  re¬ 
main  the  province  of  elected  offi¬ 
cials,  Sunnyvale’s  bureaucrats  are  able 
to  counter  political  hot  air  with  hard 
facts.  This  is  nowhere  more  obvi¬ 
ous  than  in  Sunnyvale’s  performance- 
based  budgeting  process,  which  en¬ 
compasses  long-range  planning,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  performance  budgeting 


and  expense-tracking.  The  budget, 
which  establishes  service  objectives 
and  spells  out  what  it  will  take  to 
meet  them,  ensures  that  the  city  is 
working  toward  attainable  goals  and 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  attaining  them. 

The  city’s  streets  offer  impres¬ 
sive  evidence  of  this  process’s  con¬ 
crete  benefits.  At  a  time  when  ev¬ 
eryone  is  complaining  about  America’s 
crumbling  infrastructure,  Sunnyvale 
is  simultaneously  saving  money  on 
road  maintenance  and  getting  better 
roads,  thanks  to  a  plan  initiated  eight 
years  ago  by  then-Public  Works  Di¬ 
rector  Ed  James  (now  assistant  city 
manager). 

“We  evaluated  every  road  in  the 
city,”  said  Lewcock.  “Streets  were 
rated  in  four  levels.  An  A’  street 
was  in  good  shape,  a  ‘D’  street  in 
poor  shape.”  Based  on  that  study, 
James  suggested  that  the  council  ap¬ 
prove  a  new  objective  for  road  main- 


What  Do  We 
Want,  How 
Do  We  Get 
There? 

Sunnyvale’s  objective- 
based  budgeting  process 
provides  a  realistic  road 
map  for  spending 


Performance-based  budgeting” 
may  sound  jargony,  but  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale’s  case  it  is  accurate. 
The  budgeting  process  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  California  city’s  un¬ 
usual  approach  to  government  and 
management. 

Conventional  budgets  are  orga¬ 
nized  by  line  item.  In  Framingham, 
Mass.,  for  example,  where  CIO  is 
published,  the  Highway  Division’s 


budget  lists  salaries,  operations  and 
snow  removal,  among  other  things. 
But  Sunnyvale’s  budget  lists  ser¬ 
vice  objectives  instead.  These  set 
the  level  of  service  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  performance  indicators  for 
measuring  how  well  goals  are  met, 
a  list  of  tasks  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  to  meet  each  objective  and 
the  maximum  allowable  cost. 

For  instance,  one  service  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  “ensure  a  safe  and  orderly 
flow  of  pedestrian,  bicycle  and  ve¬ 
hicular  traffic  ...  to  achieve  a  ra¬ 
tio  of  [no  more  than]  3.42  accidents 
per  million  miles  traveled.”  This  ob¬ 
jective  includes  five  tasks:  conducting 
traffic  and  bicycle  safety  operations 
and  providing  pedestrian  traffic  en¬ 
forcement,  crossing-guard  services 
and  traffic  enforcement. 

Altogether,  Sunnyvale’s  budget 
contains  approximately  300  service 
objectives  and  1,500  tasks.  “That’s 
1,500  mini-budgets,”  said  City  Man¬ 
ager  Thomas  F.  Lewcock.  “That 
would  be  impossible  without  a  fair¬ 
ly  involved  computer  system  to  do 
the  calculations  and  measurements.” 
Computers  process  the  data  used 


to  track  these  items  and  issue  month¬ 
ly  updates  on  whether  budget  goals 
are  being  met.  The  system  calcu¬ 
lates  cost  per  unit  of  work  and  tracks 
some  service  goals — such  as  the 
percentage  of  911  calls  the  public 
safety  department  responds  to  in 
under  five  minutes. 

Not  only  must  managers  balance 
revenue  and  expenditures  for  the 
two-year  period  covered  in  each 
budget;  they  must  project  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  for  the  next  10  years. 
Lewcock  acknowledged  that  the  pro¬ 
jections — based  on  “guesstimations” 
of  demographic  shifts  and  inflation 
rates — are  fallible.  Nevertheless, 
“this  approach  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  over  the  past  decade,” 
he  said.  “You  quickly  find  that  things 
you  think  you  can  afford  today  are 
unaffordable  over  the  long  term.” 

That’s  a  big  help  for  elected  of¬ 
ficials,  said  veteran  council  mem¬ 
ber  Larry  Stone.  “We  can  say,  ‘Wait 
a  minute,  constituents,  that  sounds 
good,  but  do  you  know  this  thing 
loses  money  in  year  seven  or  eight?’ 
It  allows  you  to  say  no  to  public 
expenditures.”  -A.  E.  Alter 
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tenance:  Improve  each  street  to  lev¬ 
el  A.  He  defined  each  level  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  set  of  measurements  of  road 
conditions  (amount  of  elasticity  in 
the  asphalt,  number  of  surface  cracks, 
bumpiness).  And  he  set  cost  ceilings 
for  improving  roads  at  each  level. 

James  and  Lewcock  justified  their 
proposal  before  the  city  council  by 
projecting  costs  over  10  years.  While 
the  project  would  require  that  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $500,000  be  spent  on  road 
improvement  in  the  first  year,  the 
projections  showed  long-term  sav¬ 
ings. 

Road  workers  now  regularly  mea¬ 
sure  road  conditions  and  report  on 
how  they  compare  with  the  service 
objectives.  Every  day  maintenance 
crews  record  hours  and  work  per¬ 
formed  on  their  time  cards.  Every 
month  Lewcock  and  the  public  works 
director  look  over  a  report  to  see  if 
maintenance  costs  are  on-track.  Oc¬ 


casionally  they  send  out  an  auditor 
to  make  sure  the  work  reported  on 
the  time  cards  is  actually  being  per¬ 
formed  and  that  the  roads  are  in  the 
condition  public  works  department 
officials  claim. 

The  result?  “Today  the  annual 
street-maintenance  budget  is  $500,000 
less,  and  the  streets  are  in  [better] 
condition,”  said  Lewcock. 

That  level  of  performance  not  on¬ 
ly  makes  Sunnyvale  a  better  place 
to  live  (and  drive) — it  also  makes 
the  politicians  look  good.  Elected  of¬ 
ficials  recognize  the  value  of  having 
ready  answers  to  their  constituents’ 
questions — especially  when  those  an¬ 
swers  are  good  news.  “I  constantly 
get  calls  [saying  things  like],  ‘My 
street  was  perfectly  fine,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  putting  a  new  surface  on  it. 
Why  do  we  spend  so  much  money 
on  it?”  said  Stone.  “The  answer  is, 
we  spend  less  on  surfacing  because 


we  maintain  our  streets  before  they 
get  potholes.” 

Sunnyvale’s  approach  to 
projects  like  the  road-im¬ 
provement  plan  dates  back  to 
1973,  when  the  federal  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  co¬ 
sponsored  pilot  performance-mea¬ 
surement  programs  in  a  dozen  cities. 
Sunnyvale’s  was  the  only  one  to  sur¬ 
vive.  It  took  root,  according  to  ex¬ 
mayor  Mercer,  because  the  city  com¬ 
bines  a  performance-oriented  political 
culture  with  Silicon  Valley’s  infatu¬ 
ation  with  innovation  and  informa¬ 
tion.  “In  Sunnyvale,  if  our  staff  came 
up  with  an  idea  no  one  else  was  do¬ 
ing,  we  got  more  excited  about  it,” 
said  Mercer,  who  is  now  chief  mi¬ 
nority  counsel  on  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

Former  Public  Safety  Department 
Chief  Barba  has  lived  with  this  pro¬ 
cess  longer  than  anyone  else  in  town. 
His  department  hosted  the  original 
OMB  pilot,  and  over  the  years  he’s 
combined  those  principles  with  his 
own  passion  for  measuring  customer 
satisfaction. 

As  Total  Quality  Management  ad¬ 
vocates  know,  quality  is  largely  in 
the  eyes  of  the  customer.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  way  the  city  ensures  qual¬ 
ity  service  is  by  measuring  customer 
satisfaction.  Like  other  branches  of 
Sunnyvale’s  government,  the  public 
safety  department  mails  out  citizen- 
satisfaction  surveys  to  see  if  resi¬ 
dents  are  happy  with  the  service  it 
provides;  at  least  six  areas  of  ser¬ 
vice  within  the  department  are  stud¬ 
ied  each  year.  After  the  surveys  have 
been  filled  out  and  mailed  back,  the 
results  are  added  up  on  a  calculator 
and  converted  into  a  citizen-satis¬ 
faction  index,  which  the  department 
uses  as  a  guide  for  improving  pro¬ 
cedures  and  policies. 

Barba  has  been  known  to  really 
push  the  envelope  in  the  name  of 
customer  service.  Once,  when  his 
department  surveyed  every  motorist 
involved  in  an  accident  during  an 
entire  month,  he  calculated  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  index  for  the  one-third  who 
were  slapped  with  a  citation.  “[The 
city  manager]  told  me,  ‘You  are  ei- 
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No  Limits.  Thats 
The  Freedom  Of  CA90s. 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard¬ 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and  Hitachi. 
All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  ___  _____ 
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ther  gutsy  or  stupid,’  ”  Barba  laughed. 
It  turned  out  he  was  gutsy;  73  per¬ 
cent  of  motorists  who  received  ci¬ 
tations  said  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  professionalism  and  quality  of 
service  provided  by  officers  at  the 
accident  scene. 

“Isn’t  it  nice  to  put  in  eight  hours 
of  hard  work  and  know  that’s  what 
people  want  and  appreciate?”  said 


A  city  staff  guided  by 
clear  goals  and  good 
information  can 
usually  manage  to 
please  the  average 
citizen. 


Barba.  “Nothing  is  worse  than  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  finding  out  what  you’re 
doing  isn’t  what  people  want.  That’s 
a  waste  of  time,  money  and  life. 

“And  what  a  wonderful  tool — if  you 
subscribe  to  the  principles  of  be¬ 
havior  modification — to  get  people 
to  improve  their  performance,”  he 
went  on.  “Years  ago,  the  only  let¬ 
ters  we  received  were  complaints. 
Now  the  ratio  of  letters  commend¬ 


ing  our  service  to  complaint  letters 
is  four-to-one.” 

The  focus  on  customer  service 
and  on  measuring  and  tracking  per¬ 
formance  are  also  evident  in  Sun¬ 
nyvale’s  IS  function.  Four  years  ago, 
Lewcock  handed  responsibility  for 
IS  to  his  library  director,  Beverley 
J.  Simmons.  As  Simmons  put  it,  Lew- 
cock  believed  that  “if  I  could  lead 
an  organization  that  was  good  in  pro¬ 
viding  information,  then  I  must  be 
able  to  provide  an  interesting  per¬ 
spective  on  the  technology  that  pro¬ 
vided  the  information.”  Since  then, 
Simmons  has  also  been  given  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  records  management — 
thus  consolidating  responsibility  for 
all  information  under  one  title:  di¬ 
rector  of  libraries  and  information 
services. 

IS  operates  by  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  other  departments:  perfor¬ 
mance-based  budgeting  and  long- 
range  planning.  Service  objectives 
cover  percentage  of  uptime,  speed 
of  repairs  and  user  satisfaction  with 
reliability,  service  quality  and  time¬ 
liness  of  response.  For  example,  last 
year  IS  achieved  its  goal  of  responding 
to  98  percent  of  all  requests  for  as¬ 
sistance  within  one  working  day.  The 
only  area  where  users  give  IS  poor 
marks,  said  Simmons,  is  in  the  cost 
of  service  to  users. 

Lewcock  is  tough-minded  about 


TECHNICAL  PROFILE 


Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  population  120,000  (daytime  population  250,000),  is  located  in 
Silicon  Valley,  between  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara. 

Large  and  Mid-range  Systems:  Three  Hewlett-Packard  3000  series  70s  (soon  to  be 
upgraded  to  a  9000)  serve  as  host  for  Sunnyvale’s  management  information  and  budget 
system. 

End-user  Computing:  Managers  are  being  upgraded  to  ’386  PCs;  vendors  include 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Wang  Laboratories. 

Software:  The  H-P  minicomputers  run  MPE  V,  migrating  to  MPE  iX.  The  city’s  payroll 
system  was  purchased  from  Highline  Data  Systems.  PC  software  includes  Wordperfect, 
Lotus,  Paradox,  and  Harvard  Graphics. 

Networking  and  Communications:  Sunnyvale’s  four  PC-based  LANs  run  Novell 
network  software.  AT&T  provides  telecommunications  services.  Motorola  provides 
radio  communications  equipment. 


spending  more  on  technology.  Line 
managers  who  want  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  fare  best  if  they  can  prove  it 
will  save  the  city  money  over  10 
years  while  improving  service  lev¬ 
els.  “You  go  in  with  a  Nordstrom 
appetite  but  operate  on  a  K  mart 
budget,”  said  Barba. 

Lewcock  is  also  tightfisted  when 
it  comes  to  the  city’s  central  com¬ 
puter  system.  He  has  already  set 
aside  money  for  modernizing  it  and 
authorized  Simmons  to  lead  an  in¬ 
terdisciplinary  group  to  create  a  new 
strategic  plan  for  IS.  But  other  than 
agreeing  to  upgrade  the  system  from 
three  Hewlett-Packard  3000  mini¬ 
computers  to  an  H-P  9000,  and  man¬ 
agers’  PCs  to  ’386s,  he’s  kept  the 
purse  strings  tight. 

SUNNYVALE  IS  NOT  EVERY- 
one’s  ideal  of  democracy.  Tom 
McEnery,  the  former  mayor  of 
nearby  San  Jose,  does  not  put 
much  faith  in  an  enlightened 
bureaucracy,  and  many  Americans 
would  agree  with  him  that  “the  well- 
laid  plans  of  bureaucrats  often  run 
contrary  to  what  Joe  and  Martha 
want  to  see  happen.”  Besides,  while 
San  Jose  has  also  received  praise 
for  being  well  run,  it  is  a  bigger  city 
with  different,  often  more-complex 
problems.  As  McEnery  pointed  out, 
it’s  easier  to  go  from  plan  to  im¬ 
plementation  “in  a  rather  homoge¬ 
neous  community  that  doesn’t  have 
the  problems  you  see  on  the  six 
o’clock  news.” 

Proud  as  he  is  of  his  city’s  ac¬ 
complishments,  Lewcock  does  not 
think  that  others  should  blindly  copy 
Sunnyvale;  each  city  must  find  an 
approach  that  best  fits  its  culture 
and  population.  But  he  believes  that 
a  city  staff  guided  by  clear  goals  and 
good  information  can  usually  man¬ 
age  to  please  the  average  citizen. 
Sunnyvale  officials,  for  example,  con¬ 
sistently  meet  95  percent  of  the  city’s 
service  objectives.  And  Sunnyvale’s 
information-rich  approach  to  man¬ 
agement  “reinforces  a  fundamental 
belief  I  have,”  said  Lewcock.  “Tell 
people  what  the  objective  is,  and 
they  will  be  incredibly  creative  in 
getting  it  done.”  [cjoj 
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technology  to  produce  the  greatest  business 


T  hese  days,  technology 
has  to  serve  every- 
body.  The  trouble  is, 
everyone  wants  technology 
to  do  something  different. 

IS  managers,  for  instance,  are  apt  to  put 
COMPUTERWORLD  a  very  strategic  spin  on 


management  gains. 

Depart¬ 
ment  managers, 
on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  focus  on 
doing  just  what  their 


iIiwWmktotihts  Buyout  maps  CA's  direction 

min  ing  to  ctiail/serwr  -  :  itt  : 


things.  That’s  because  name  implies.  So  they’re  more  concerned  with 
they’re  charged  with  the  productivity  issues  in  their  own  backyard, 


delivering  information 
throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise,  integrating  the 
company’s  computing 
and  communications 


If  there  were 
only  one  kind  of 
computer  buyer, 
we’d  only  have 
one  computer 
publication. 


resources. 


CIO’s  tend  to  look  at  the 
whole  enterprise  another  way. 

After 


all,  they’re 
tackling  some 


of  the  very  trickiest 
issues  in  business. 


Like  how  to  best  use 


their  local  area  net¬ 
works,  and  generally 
making  sure  their 
department  is  happy 
and  humming  along. 

End  users, 
however,  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective 
entirely.  They  see  the 


world  from  their  desktop. 
They  want  whatever  helps 
them  do 


what  they  do  better— 
while  giving  them 


access 


to  the 


rest  of  the  work¬ 


group  or  a  mainframe. 


Then  there’s  senior 
management.  To 
them,  technology 
is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  gain  a  strategic, 


for  buying  and  implementing  technology,  each 


responding  to  different  needs  and  demands. 

That’s  why 


FEDERAL 


COMPUTER  WEEK  Ws 


they  all  need  different 
kinds  of  information, 
presented  in  different 
ways,  to  help  them  do 
their  jobs.  And  why 


competitive  advantage.  Or,  at  least,  it  better  be. 


mm 

"/T 


The  point  is,  every 
body’s  involved.  All 
these  groups  influence 
each  other.  That’s  why, 
today,  there’s  no  one 


person  who’s  responsible  for 


buying  technology  for  the  many.  Instead,  in  the 

networked  corpora¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  net¬ 
work  of 
people  who 
are  responsible 


we  have  more  than  one  kind  of  com¬ 
puter  publication. 

In  fact,  IDG 
has  more  ways  to 
reach  more  of  your 
market  than  anyone.  We  also  know  more  than 
anyone  about  how  information  technology 
is  bought,  having  just  completed  the  largest 
independent  study 
of  the  buying  pro¬ 
cess  ever  conducted. 

It’s  called, ‘‘Buying 
IT  in  the  90s:  The  People, 

Patterns,  and  Process!’  And  we’d  like  to  share 
it  with  you.  Just  call  Erica  Baccus,  our  VP  of 
Marketing,  at  1-617-534T210,  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  Executive  Summary. 

And  find  out 
why  nobody  knows 
more  about  how  to 
reach  more  of  your 
market  than  we  do. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Marshaling  the  Fax 


Computer-based  faxing  is 
done  right  from  the 
desktop.  In  most 
companies,  installing  a 
fax  server  on  a  LAN  is 
more  efficient  than 
having  a  modem  in 
each  PC. 

BY  JUDITH  A.  PIRANI 


In  the  past  year  PC  fax  modems 
and  LAN  fax  servers  have 
emerged  as  alternatives  to  stand¬ 
alone  fax  machines.  According 
to  BIS  Strategic  Decisions,  a 
market  research  and  consulting  firm 
in  Norwell,  Mass.,  in  five  years  the 
market  for  computer  fax  devices  will 
be  larger  than  that  for  traditional  fax 
machines. 

Computer  faxing  can  be  done  from 
stand-alone  PCs  or  within  LAN,  mi¬ 
ni  or  mainframe  configurations.  Prices 
for  computer  fax  devices  vary  from 
under  $100  for  a  basic  PC  fax  mo¬ 
dem  to  about  $1,500  for  a  LAN  fax 
server  to  several  thousand  dollars 
for  a  mini  or  mainframe  fax  solu¬ 
tion.  While  different  products  offer 
different  features,  most  will  save  your 
organization  time  and  money. 

As  the  use  of  fax  has  grown  in 
popularity,  some  problems  have 
emerged.  This  is  mainly  because — 
as  happened  in  the  early  years  of 
widespread  PC  deployment — fax  has 
been  implemented  in  most  organi¬ 


zations  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Fax  ma¬ 
chines  are  often  placed  haphazardly 
within  an  organization,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  track  costs  and  to  get  the 
best  use  of  the  resource.  And  em¬ 
ployees  often  have  to  wait  in  line 
to  send  their  faxes — not  a  very  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  their  time. 

With  computer  fax,  employees  send 
their  faxes  right  from  their  desk¬ 
tops.  In  most  companies,  installing 
a  fax  server  on  a  LAN  is  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  having  a  fax  modem  in 
each  PC.  Employees  route  faxes  from 
their  computers  to  the  server,  which 
queues  and  sends  them.  Inbound  fax¬ 
es  are  also  received  at  the  server 
and,  depending  upon  the  product,  ei¬ 
ther  routed  to  individual  worksta¬ 
tions  or  printed  for  manual  distri¬ 
bution.  Instead  of  buying  a  fax  modem 
and  phone  line  for  every  desktop, 
the  company  only  needs  one  or  two. 

Today’s  products  are  designed  to 
be  used  by  the  average  office  work¬ 
er.  Not  all  share  the  same  features. 
Here  are  some  things  to  look  for: 

■  Printer  Emulation  produces  an 
outgoing  fax  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
printed  on  a  printer.  Some  products 
allow  you  to  add  a  customized  let¬ 
terhead,  signatures  and  other  graph¬ 
ic  images. 

■  Broadcasting  sends  the  same  fax 
to  a  group  of  individuals  or  compa¬ 
nies.  If  it  is  a  frequently  faxed  group, 
the  list  of  names  and  numbers  can 
be  stored  in  a  phone  directory. 

■  Phone  Directories  store  frequently 
used  numbers.  They  are  available 
for  individual  or  systemwide  use. 

■  Scheduled  Transmission  allows  the 
user  to  schedule  a  fax  transmission 
for  a  specific  date  and  time — for  in¬ 
stance,  when  phone  rates  are  low 
or  when  fax  traffic  is  slow.  This  is 
especially  important  for  users  who 
have  a  lot  of  overseas  faxes  or  large 
broadcast  jobs. 

■  Automatic  Cover  Letter  automat- 
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Wc  even  to  places  you  wouldn’t. 


No  other  long  distance  company  goes  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  way  we 
do.  We  go  to  more  places  with  a  wider  array  of  options,  than  any  other  long 
distance  carrier.  Period. 

With  the  largest  dedicated  videoconferencing  network.  We  go  to  1300  sites 
in  over  35  countries.  With  more  public  data  network  access  centers.  We’re  in 
over  100  countries.  With  direct  dial  voice  communications  to  over  220  countries 
and  locations.  Worldwide. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  make  a  difference  in  your 
business,  give  us  a  call.  Sprint?  We  can  get  you 
anywhere.  Even  if  anywhere  happens  to  be  nowhere. 

Call  1-800-377-1399. 

©  1992  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 
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ically  provides  a  cover  letter  with 
the  document  being  sent. 

■  Automatic  Routing  of  documents 
over  a  network  can  be  done  in  one 
of  three  ways.  With  direct  inward 
dialing  (DID),  a  company  buys  a  bank 
of  phone  numbers  (say  555-1000  to 
555-1500),  and  every  employee  is 
assigned  a  different  last  four  digits. 
All  of  the  numbers  are  serviced 
through  one  or  two  telephone  lines, 
with  the  LAN  fax  device  identifying 
the  specific  number  of  an  incoming 
fax  and  routing  the  fax  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  person. 

Dual-tone  multiple  function  (DTMF) 
service  uses  an  extension-code  sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  sender  appending  a 
four-digit  code  assigned  to  a  specif¬ 
ic  recipient  to  the  central  fax  num¬ 
ber.  Systems  using  optical  character 
recognition  read  the  cover  page,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  recipient’s  name  and  route 
the  document  to  that  person’s  PC. 

■  Automatic  Redial  is  activated  if  a 
fax  number  is  busy  or  an  error  in 
transmission  has  occurred.  Some  prod¬ 
ucts  allow  you  to  program  the  num¬ 


ber  of  retrys  and  the  minutes  be¬ 
tween  each  attempt  to  send  the  fax. 

■  Activity  Reports  provide  a  record 
of  transmission  time,  date,  size  of 
file,  recipient’s  phone  number,  the 
sender’s  name  and  other  pertinent 
information.  This  allows  you  to  track 
fax  usage  and  cost. 

■  Electronic  Mail  Integration  allows 
you  to  send  and  receive  documents 
using  your  firm’s  E-mail  program. 
The  computer  fax  software  resem¬ 
bles  your  current  E-mail  software, 
so  training  users  is  easier.  The  most 
popular  method  uses  MHS  for  Nov¬ 
ell  networks. 

Whether  you  are  sending  10,  25 
or  250  faxes  a  day,  a  com¬ 
puter  fax  saves  time  and  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself.  Take  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustration: 

Company  X  sends  25  fax  docu¬ 
ments  a  day  via  a  stand-alone  fax 
machine.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
individuals  creating  and  sending  the 
documents  are  using  a  standard  word 
processor  or  similar  application.  This 


requires  printing  the  document,  re¬ 
trieving  it  from  the  printer,  walking 
to  the  fax  machine,  completing  a  cov¬ 
er  page,  entering  the  fax  number, 
feeding  the  document  into  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  waiting  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  to  be  completed.  This  has  been 
estimated  to  take  about  10  minutes, 
according  to  the  International  Com¬ 
puter  Fax  Association.  For  this  ex¬ 
ample  we  are  also  assuming  a  mean 
burdened  labor  rate  (salary,  benefits 
and  equipment)  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  $20  an  hour. 

Since  it  takes  less  than  a  minute 
to  send  the  same  document  via  com¬ 
puter  fax  (1/10  the  time  required  for 
the  conventional  method),  the  an¬ 
nual  savings  in  employee  costs  would 
be  $18,756,  or  $20,840  x  90  percent. 
Since  it  costs  just  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  to  install  a  fax  product,  the 
payback  period  is  quick,  and  the  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  is  significant. 

Even  if  your  company  sends  just 
12  documents  per  day,  your  payback 
will  be  quick.  Twelve  documents  dai¬ 
ly  generate  about  $10,000  in  annu- 


Is  there  a  way  for  your  business  to  turn 


EDS  helped  River  Forest  Bancorp  answer  yes. 

Information  technology  applications 
developed  and  managed  by  EDS  help 
River  Forest  Bancorp  save  $1  million 
a  year  in  operating  costs.  The 

holding  company  has  used  these 
savings  to  rapidly  expand  its 

business  through  acquisitions.  And 
improvements  EDS  made  to  the  bank’s 


systems  are  helping  customers  get 
better,  faster  service.  As  a  result, 
deposits  increased  by  $275  million 
from  1990  to  1991.  In  addition, 
River  Forest’s  stock  price  rose 
nearly  40%  during  1991  and 
more  than  250%  since  1988. 

EDS  quickly  converted  the 
systems  used  by  the  three  banks 
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CALCULATING  ANNUAL  FAX  COSTS 


25  documents 

X  10  minutes  each  =  250  minutes/day 


250  minutes/day 

X  250  annual  work  days  =  62,500  minutes/year 


62,500  minutes/year 

-r  60  minutes/hour  =  1,042  hours/year 


1,042  hours 

x  $20/hour  =  $20,840  annual  fax  cost 


al  fax  costs:  Implementation  of  com¬ 
puter  fax  will  result  in  $9,000  in  sav¬ 
ings.  If  your  computer  fax  invest¬ 
ment  is  $3,000,  the  payback  is  three 
months. 

If  you  are  thinking  about  invest¬ 
ing  in  a  computer  fax  device,  it  may 
be  helpful  to  know  how  other  peo¬ 
ple  buy  and  use  these  products.  A 
user  survey  conducted  by  BIS  re¬ 
vealed  the  following: 

■  Businesses  with  fewer  than  250 
employees  used  mail  order  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  purchase  a  computer  fax 


device.  Companies  with 
over  250  employees 
used  computer  dealers 
and  standard  comput¬ 
er  purchase  procedures 
most  often. 

■  Product  reviews 
were  rated  the  most 
important  information 
source  in  the  purchase 
process.  Trade  shows 
and  salespeople  tied  for 
the  lowest  rating. 

■  Price  was  less  im¬ 
portant  than  other  factors  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  decision.  Of  the  eight  factors 
listed  in  the  survey,  competitive  pric¬ 
ing  ranked  sixth  in  importance,  and 
having  the  lowest  price  ranked  sev¬ 
enth.  The  most  important  factor  was 
feature  set/capabilities. 

■  Over  half  of  the  respondents 
scanned  items  into  a  faxed  docu¬ 
ment. 

■  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  were  satisfied  with  the 
software  accompanying  their  com¬ 
puter  fax  device.  Less  than  a  third 


would  prefer  to  buy  their  fax  soft¬ 
ware  separately. 

■  Eighty-five  percent  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  send  their  faxes  directly  from 
their  application  software. 

■  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  plan  to  incorporate  Win¬ 
dows  into  their  computer  environ¬ 
ment.  Almost  90  percent  of  these 
would  like  a  fax  device  or  software 
that  operates  at  the  Windows  level. 

■  Forty-seven  percent  rated  OCR 
as  their  preferred  method  of  inbound 
routing. 

The  market  for  computer  fax  is 
about  to  explode.  With  a  little  plan¬ 
ning  and  foresight,  both  users  and 
vendors  will  benefit,  in 


Judith  A.  Pirani  is  director  of  the  Im¬ 
age  Communication  Systems  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  at  BIS  Strategic  Deci¬ 
sions,  a  market  research  and  consulting 
firm  in  Norwell,  Mass.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Marketing  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Computer  Fax  Association, 
a  trade  organization  also  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Norwell. 


operating  costs  into  operating  capital? 


that  River  Forest  acquired  in  1990  to 
one  common,  streamlined  system. 
It’s  used  by  seven  of  the  holding 
company’s  eight  banks.  River  Forest 
is  now  positioned  to  provide 
customers  with  a  broader  range 
of  services  in  more  locations. 

“We’ve  turned  all  our  technol¬ 
ogy  needs  over  to  EDS,”  says  Robert 


J.  Glickman,  President  of  River 
Forest  Bancorp.  "We've  lowered 
costs,  and  improved  profits."  In 

fact,  since  1988,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  River  Forest  has  consistently 
ranked  first  or  second  on  return-on- 
equity  among  its  peer  group  banks. 

The  right  applications  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  are  improving 


both  profits  and  service.  EDS  is  the 
world  leader  in  applying  information 
technology.  To  find  out  how  we  could 
help  you,  contact  Barry  Sullivan, 
EDS,  7171  Forest  Lane, 

M37,  Dallas,  Texas 
75230.  Or  call  (214) 

490-2000,  ext.  137. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGE*" 
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BY  PORTIA  ISAACSON 


Vendors  caught 
up  in  the  lights- 
camera-action 
appeal  of 
motion-video 
multimedia  are 
missing  the  real 
opportunities  of 
the  desktop 


FRONTLINE 


The  Illusions  of  Multimedia 

IS  MOTION  VIDEO 
WORTH  THE  PRICE? 

Fascination  with  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  motion-video-centric 
multimedia  (we  might  call  it 
movie  multimedia)  is  distract¬ 
ing  the  leading  technology- 
supplier  companies  from  cre¬ 
ating  the  technology  we 
really  need — electronic  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  interchangeable 
with  paper. 

Movie  multimedia  makes 
sense  as  one  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Apple  Macintosh, 
because  Macintosh  is  very 
strong  in  graphics  and  video 
applications  as  well  as  em¬ 
peror  of  education.  But  as 
IBM’s  major  personal  sys¬ 
tems  thrust?  No  way. 

It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 
While  I  do  think  movie  mul¬ 
timedia  has  value  in  training, 
marketing,  education  and  en¬ 
tertainment  applications,  I 
don’t  think  it  meets  the  real 
mainstream  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  technology  on  the 
desktop.  I  don’t  think  that 
seeing  the  person  I’m  talking 
with  is  worth  upwards  of 
$3,000  more  per  desktop. 

The  processing  and  stor¬ 
age  requirements  for  movie 
multimedia  computers  are 
enormous  because  of  the 
speed  required  to  show 
or  capture  a  movie  in 
real  time.  Even  voice 
and  still  graphics  can  be 
processor-hungry,  but 
much  less  processing 
and  storage  are  required 
if  movies  are  not  sup¬ 
ported.  Requirements 
are  further  reduced  if 
graphics  are  low-resolu¬ 
tion  monochrome  (fax, 
for  example). 

If  we  take  as  a  base¬ 
line  a  fully  memoried  and 
disked  ’486  desktop  comput¬ 
er  at  a  1993  cost  of  $3,000, 
the  cost  increment  for  voice 


and  still-image  processing,  in¬ 
cluding  extra  storage,  will  be 
under  $1,000.  The  cost  of 
motion  video  would  add  an¬ 
other  $3,000.  Is  movie  multi- 
media  worth  it  for  most  busi¬ 
ness  users?  Personally  I 
would  prefer  to  buy  a  scan¬ 
ner  or  perhaps  share  the 
cost  with  a  couple  of  my 
neighbors  of  the  new  Xerox 
7033  LAN  Fax  Server  that 
doubles  as  a  scanner,  printer 
and  copier.  My  world  is  com¬ 
puters  and  paper,  not  com¬ 
puters  and  movies. 

Value  Assessment 


THE  INFORMATION  AND 
THE  MEDIA 

Let’s  look  at  the  present  val¬ 
ue  of  business  information 
and  the  media  in  which  it  re¬ 
sides.  Imagine  that  we  can 
stop  time,  freezing  all  flows 
of  information  in  business. 
Look  around.  Estimate  the 
value  of  all  information  on 
paper,  in  computers  or  flow¬ 
ing  in  datacom  systems.  Esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  information 
in  voice  systems  and  video 
form.  You  may  also  wish  to 
take  a  shot  at  guessing  the 
value  of  information  being 
transmitted  from  one  person 
directly  to  another.  Which 
medium  rates  the  highest? 
The  lowest? 

I  have  done  this  ex¬ 
ercise  many  times  with 
different  groups,  and 
one  truth  always 
emerges:  The  biggest 
opportunity  in  business 
today  is  to  integrate  an 
organization’s  paper- 
based  information  with 
its  computer/datacom- 
based  information. 
Business-process 
reengineering’s  greatest 
need  is  for  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  systems  ap¬ 
proaches  in  this  area.  Movie 
multimedia  is  not  it.  Instead 


Movie 
multimedia 
makes 
sense  as 
one  natural 
evolution  of 
the  Apple 
Macintosh, 
but  as 
IBM’s  major 
personal 
systems 
thrust?  No 
way. 


of  multimedia  extensions, 
give  me  fax  and  personal  im¬ 
age  database  extensions. 

The  highest  value  multi- 
media  for  business  is  what  I 
would  call  paper/voice  multi- 
media.  Built  from  fax 
modems,  software  and  a  few 
digital-signal  processors, 
these  systems  put  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  real-time  data  on 
the  desktop  for  about  $1,000 
today.  But  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done. 

We  have  just  begun  to  use 
scanners,  fax  machines,  laser 
printers,  personal  fax  data¬ 
bases,  OCR  and  multifunction 
printer/fax/copier/scanners  in 
any  sort  of  integrated  way. 

We  have  just  begun  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  it  means  to 
display,  print,  move,  store 
and  manage  electronic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  paper.  We  have 
just  begun  to  understand 
how  to  make  electronic  rep¬ 
resentations  of  paper  inter¬ 
changeable  with  each  other 
and — ultimately — printable, 
displayable  and  taxable.  And 
we  have  just  begun  to  use 
voice  annotation  in  our  docu¬ 
ments.  We  need  to  refine  the 
work  in  this  area  before 
moving  on  to  motion. 


The  Computer/Paper  Bridge 

BUILDING  THE 
INFRASTRUCTURE 

The  universality  of  fax  com¬ 
munications  has  made  elec¬ 
tronic  paper  more  portable 
than  real  paper,  and  pen- 
based  computers  promise  to 
make  keyboards  optional  in 
mobile  applications.  These 
developments  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  use  and  storage  of 
information  in  electronic  pa¬ 
per  form.  However,  despite 
all  the  hype  about  the  paper¬ 
less  office,  the  rapid  growth 
in  electronic  paper  usage  will 
fuel,  not  diminish,  the  use  of 
real  paper.  The  need  for  in- 
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en  Computers  are  reshaping  the  way  field  and  other 
mobile  workers  do  their  job  -  in  a  broad  range  of 
J  application  areas. 

Over  two  years  ago,  GRiD  Systems  Corporation  introduced  a 
new  era  in  personal  computing  with  the  debut  of  the  GRiDPAD 
-  the  first  pen  computer.  Since  that  time  thousands  of 
GRiDPAD  solutions  have  been  implemented  in  companies  like 
yours. 

Learn  how  GRiD's  pen  computing  applications  have 
dramatically  improved  the  speed,  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  critical  business  information.  Send  for  your  FREE  8  minute 
pen  computing  video. 


YES!  Please  Send  Me  My 
FREE  Pen  Computing  Video! 


Title 

Company 
Street  Address 
City,  State,  Zip  Code 
Phone 

Fax  Number  (Int'l) 

□  End  User  □  Reseller  □  Other: _ 

How  many  employees  are  in  your  organization? 

□  1-100  □  101-250  □  251-500  □  501-1000  □  Over  1000 

What  is  your  application? _ 

Is  your  purchasing  timeframe:  □  Immediate  □  1-3  months 

□  4-6  mo.  □  7-12  mo.  □  Over  12  mo.  □  Information  only 

How  many  pen  computers  do  you  plan  to  purchase? 

□  1-5  a6-10  all-25  □  26-50  □  51-100  □  Over  100 

Please  have  a  sales  representative  contact  me.  □  Yes  □  No 


Please  complete  above  Information 
to  qualify  for  your  FREE  video. 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


GRiD  SYSTEMS  CORP. 

DEPT  311 
P.O.  BOX  9000 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CA  91 341 -9981 
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®  *  t  of  Newtonian  physics, 
r  stays  attached  because  he's 
wearing  it.  That's  right,  wearing  it. 

With  the  introduction  of  PalmPAD."  GRiO  has 
created  far  more  than  just  a  new  pen  computer.  We've 
set  the  new  standard  for  data  collection  applications. 

Frankly,  nothing  is  easier  to  use.  Entering  data, 
drawing  graphics  and  capturing  signatures  is  a  snap. 
And  PalmPAD  is  light.  Only  2.8  pounds. 


Yet,  it's  tough  enough  to  withstand  a  3  foot  drop 
without  suffering  brain  damage. 

GRiO  PalmPAD  also  features  a  large  backlit  screen. 
Plus,  it's  MS-DOS*  compatibla  So  you  can  customize 
software  applications  in  no  time  at  all. 

And  because  PalmPAD  was  designed  to  accommo¬ 
date  either  a  modem  or  a  spread  spectrum  radio,  your 
work  force  will  become  a  mobile  communications  center. 
Does  this  mean  the  end  is  near  for  paper  forms 


and  conventional  handhelds?  We  think  so. 

Because  whether  your  mobile  work  force  collects 
data  on  their  feet,  or  hands  for  that  matter,  nothing  im¬ 
proves  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  collecting  information 
like  PalmPAD.  For  more  information,  call  800-222-GRiD. 
And  hear  about  the 
computer  that's 
turning  an  industry 
on  its  head.  Wherever  work  gets  doneT 
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GRiO  Systems  Corporation,  47211  Uksview  Boulevard.  PO  Bok  5003,  Fremont.  CA  94537-5003  For  information  in  Canada,  call  800-387-0174  In  Europa  tax  us  m  the  U  K.  at  (44)  081 759-0466.  For  Sourti  Amenca  Asa.  ftatic  Rim  and  die  Middle  East,  fan  is  in  die  US  at  14151  683-0903 

©1992,  GRiO  Systems  Corporation.  PalmPAO  is  a  trademark  of  GRiO  Systems  Corporation.  All  other  brands  a®  trademarks  ot  their  respective  holders 
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terchangeability  will  be 
even  greater,  at  least  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade. 

We  need  bridges  between 
the  paper  world  and  the 
electronic  world  so  that  real 
paper  and  electronic  paper 
are  readily  interchangeable. 
Products  that  answer  this 
need  include  Intel’s  Satis- 
FAXtion  fax  board,  Xerox’s 
Paperworks  and  LAN  Fax 
Servers  and  Caere’s 
Fax/OCR  software. 

But  these  products  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  beginning.  We 
need  the  resources  of  all 
our  major  manufacturers  to 
optimize  PC  architectures 
for  displaying,  printing,  pro¬ 
cessing,  transmitting  and 
storing  electronic  paper  in 
its  graphic  and  image 
forms.  On  the  sound  front, 
the  sooner  we  are  able  to 
convert  maddeningly  linear 
voice  mail  to  random-access 
electronic  paper,  the  better. 

Only  after  the  real  work 
of  optimizing  personal  com¬ 
puters  around  the  inter¬ 
changeability  of  real  and 
electronic  paper  is  accom¬ 
plished  should  we  talk 
about  motion  video. 

Wishful  Thinking 

MULTIMEDIA'S  BIG- 
TICKET  APPEAL 

It’s  not  hard  to  figure  out 
why  the  technology  giants 
are  setting  their  sights  on 
movie  multimedia.  IBM 
Personal  Systems’  future 
depends  on  being  able  to 
sell  more  and  more  com¬ 
puter  power  for  the  desk¬ 
top  as  it  is  weak  in  lower- 
end  PCs  and  portables.  It 
needs  to  find  some  applica¬ 
tion  that  will  motivate  cor¬ 
porate  America  to  once 
again  dole  out  $5,000- 
$10,000  per  desktop,  and  it 
believes  multimedia  is  it. 

Intel,  too,  is  looking  to 


multimedia  as  a  way  to 
leverage  its  strengths.  Fac¬ 
ing  new  competition  for  its 
lower-end  processors,  Intel 
needs  to  keep  on  building 
more  and  more  powerful 
processors  (its  new-genera- 
tion  microprocessor  is  im¬ 
minent)  and  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  a  continued 
demand  for  increasingly 
powerful  personal  systems 
for  the  desktop.  Its  widely 
publicized  vision  of  its  mi¬ 
croprocessor  in  the  year 
2000  (about  ’986  if  my 
count  is  right)  includes  sup¬ 
port  for  the  full-motion 
video  and  sound  of  its  DVI 
multimedia  technology. 

Microsoft,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  company  in  the  com¬ 
puter  industry  today,  is  also 
banking  on  multimedia.  Yet 
Microsoft’s  interests  are 
less  specific:  Basically,  it 
will  back  any  trend  that 
puts  more  computers  in 
use.  The  brand  and  form  of 
the  machines  (higher-end, 
lower-end,  multimedia,  uni¬ 
media)  don’t  matter. 


The  Challenges  of 
Interchangeability 

IBM,  INTEL  AND 
MICROSOFT— WE  NEED 
YOU! 

There  are  many  chips  to 
design  and  lines  of  software 
to  write  before  personal 
computers,  be  they  desktop 
or  mobile,  realize  their  po¬ 
tential  interchangeability 
with  paper.  The  challenges 
can  be  understood  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  base  technologies 
that  will  go  into  future  per¬ 
sonal  imaging  systems:  fax 
boards,  OCR  technologies, 
compression/decompression 
techniques,  graphics-  and 
image-conversion  tech¬ 
niques,  graphics  and  image 
databases,  and  fonts.  Most 
of  these  components  do  not 
work  well  together.  Integra¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not 
enough.  We  need  a  new 
desktop/mobile-computing 
paradigm  that  is  paper/- 
voice-centric.  The  compa¬ 
nies  that  best  understand 


our  need  are  probably  Ap¬ 
ple  and  Xerox. 

Accomplishing  the  inter¬ 
changeability  of  electronic 
and  real  paper  and  then  in¬ 
tegrating  that  with  voice  will 
require  gigameasures  of 
technical  ingenuity;  advances 
in  standards,  chip  capability 
and  processor 
power;  and  never- 
ending  software. 

Vendors  who  in¬ 
vest  their  financial 
and  intellectual 
capital  in  motion 
video  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  to  spare  for  the 
real  work  at  hand. 

I  have  no  doubt 
that  movie  multi- 
media  will  some¬ 
day  be  pervasive 
as  costs  decline, 
courseware  is  cre¬ 
ated  and  enough 
of  us  learn  to  cre¬ 
ate  in  motion 
(something  that 
will  most  likely  happen 
through  experience  with  an¬ 
imation  and  visualization  ap¬ 
plications,  as  are  common 
in  the  sciences  and  engi¬ 
neering).  And  let’s  not  stop 
with  movie  multimedia. 

Let’s  go  all  the  way  to  vir¬ 
tual  reality  and  perhaps  a 
little  holographic  projection. 

But  let’s  do  all  this  after 
we  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
viding  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  technology  tools  for  to¬ 
day’s  business  community. 
Our  economic  future  de¬ 
pends  on  our  getting  this 
round  of  enterprise  re-tool¬ 
ing  correct.  Eio] 


Accomplishing 
the  inter¬ 
changeability 
of  electronic 
and  real  paper 
and  then  inte¬ 
grating  that 
with  voice  will 
require  giga¬ 
measures  of 
technical  inge¬ 
nuity.  Vendors 
who  invest 
their  financial 
and  intellectu¬ 
al  capital  in 
motion  video 
will  have  little 
to  spare  for 
the  real  work 
at  hand. 


Portia  Isaacson  is  president 
of  Dream  IT  Inc., 
headquartered  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  a  consultancy, 
publisher  and  workshop 
producer  dedicated  to 
providing  quality  information 
to  customers  and  creators  of 
frontline  IT. 
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PoqetPad'  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Personal  Systems,  Inc.  MS-DOS®  is  a  registered  trademark  oi  Microsoft  Corporation. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


WE  TOOK 
TOE  LEAD 
OUT OF 
PENCL 


Our  experience  in  field  automation 
has  taught  us  an  invaluable  lesson. 
Even  the  most  “portable”  of  comput¬ 
ers  can  become  heavy-handed  after  a 
day  in  the  field. 

Introducing  the  PoqetPad™  from 
Fujitsu.  At  just  1.2  pounds  (less  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  competition)  it’s 
the  smallest  and  lightest  pen-based 
computer  for  data  collection  in  the 
field  today. 

But  when  it  comes  to  superior  tech¬ 
nology,  it’s  no  lightweight.  It’s  powered 
on  just  two  AA  batteries.  Its  exclusive 
Power  Management  Technology  gives 
an  extended  battery  life  of  up  to 
48  hours.  And  MS-DOS®  compatibility 
puts  the  immediate  benefits  of 
customized  software  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand. 

And  because  you  can  easily  down¬ 
load  to  a  host  computer,  it  takes  the 
lead  out  of  endless  paper-shuffling, 
too.  Dramatically  improving  the 
accuracy  of  your  data  management. 
Contact  Fujitsu  Personal  Systems, 

Inc.,  (408)  764-9443,  or  fax 
(33)  92-94-58-99  for  international 
inquiries  about  the  new  PoqetPad. 

It’s  another  innovation  from  the  world’s 
second  largest  computer  maker. 

And  well  worth  the  weight. 


FUJITSU 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICROELECTRONICS 
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A  Multimedia  Messenger 


Offering  a  twist  on  Marshall  McLuhan’s  famous  observation  that  the  medium  is  the 
message,  VideoTelecom  brings  users  one  step  closer  to  being  able  to  send  complete 
“media  messages”  with  the  introduction  of  VideoMail. 

VideoMail  is  a  new  standard  feature  on  all  of  the  company’s  MediaConferencing  sys¬ 
tems  and  an  optional  feature  on  its  VisionPlus  units.  VideoMail  users  can  record  and  for¬ 
ward  a  one-minute  video  and  audio  message  to  other  VideoTelecom  MediaMax  platforms, 
using  a  control  tablet,  electronic  pen  and  the  company’s  VALU  overlay.  These  messages 
can  be  stored  on  the  system’s  built- 
in  hard  drive,  a  floppy  diskette  or  LAN. 

The  system  keeps  a  list  of  all  mes¬ 
sages  that  the  user  can  select,  view 
and  address  before  sending. 

VideoTelecom  is  working  on  devel¬ 
oping  the  technology  to  a  level  that 
permits  users  to  leave  complete  me¬ 
dia  messages,  including  computer  files 
and  graphics. 

The  company  has  sent  a  free  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade  for  VideoMail  to  all  of 
its  current  MediaMax-based  system 
users.  Call  512  834-2700. 


Gains  for  Trainers 


One  of  the  biggest  pains  for  training  managers  is  the  administrative  morass  that  gums 
up  the  works  of  any  major  educational  program.  There’s  class  scheduling,  registra¬ 
tion,  instructor  assignments,  materials  preparation,  student  evaluations  and  reams  of 
reports  to  generate.  Now  there’s  a  microcomputer-based  tool  that  purports  to  handle  all 
of  this  for  the  harried  training  manager. 

On  Track  for  Training,  from  DKSystems  Inc.,  automates  scheduling,  registration  and 
evaluation  activities,  freeing  training  managers  to  focus  more  time  on  course  develop¬ 
ment  and  other  critical  training  matters.  The  company  suggests  that  its  simplified  sign¬ 
up  procedure  might  even  spur  greater  numbers  to  register  for  training  programs.  The 
system  also  monitors  the  amount  of  training  dollars  spent  and  includes  a  loaner  library¬ 
tracking  feature. 

On  Track  for  Training  runs  in  client/server  environments  on  Apple  Macintoshes  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows-based  personal  computers.  It  sells  for  $2,000  and  includes  90  days  of 
free  support.  DKSystems  can  be  reached  in  Chicago  at  312  644-2700. 


Financial  Companion 

Mobile  computer  users  can  write 
a  sales  order  in  the  morning, 
count  inventory  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  balance  their  checkbooks  in 
the  evening  and  analyze  a  financial 
deal  while  watching  Jay  Leno — all 
with  the  same  software  application. 
Numero,  from  PenMagic 
Software  Inc.  of  North  Van¬ 
couver,  British  Columbia, 
is  an  all-in-one  financial 
package  for  users  of  Pen¬ 
Point-based  computers,  such 
as  those  announced  by  IBM, 
NCR,  GRiD  and  Samsung. 

Numero  users  can  de¬ 
sign  their  own  “work  pa¬ 
pers”  to  be  similar  to  the 
paper  forms  they’re  ac¬ 
customed  to,  or  try  one  of 
the  40  ready-to-use  forms. 
The  product  will  perform 
calculations  using  more  than  70  fi¬ 
nancial,  statistical  and  mathematical 
functions.  Users  can  create  graphs 
in  moments,  and  a  multitasking 
database  manages  the  financial  and 
data  processes — so  that  updates  can 
be  linked  across  work  papers. 

PenMagic  also  has  announced  a 
series  of  work  papers  for  specific 
groups.  The  first  of  these,  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Assistant,  is  a  collection  of 
management  functions,  including  an 
appointment  schedule  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  report.  Numero  has  a  sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  of  $399;  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Assistant  is  $59.  For  more 
information  call  604  988-9982. 


Dressing  up  Your  Windows 


Everyone  wants  a  room  with  a  view.  XSoft  hopes  its  Rooms  for  Windows  will 
prove  just  as  popular  among  PC  users.  Rooms  for  Windows  is  designed  to 
simplify  and  enhance  the  Microsoft  3.0  and  3.1  GUI.  According  to  XSoft,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Xerox,  the  program  dramatically  increases  the  amount  of  information  that 
can  be  displayed  on-screen  and  organizes  information  the  way  people  work  at  a 
real  desk.  In  addition,  the  program  addresses  many  of  the  limitations  of  Windows 
by  eliminating  the  need  to  shuffle  among  applications  and  by  managing  DOS  and 
Windows  applications  from  a  common  interface. 

The  suggested  retail  price  is  $99.  Technical  requirements  include  a  PC  equipped 
for  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  or  3.1,  an  Intel  ’286-based  (or  higher)  compatible 
PC,  MS-DOS  3.1  or  higher,  at  least  2MB  of  RAM  and  an  EGA  or  VGA  monitor.  For 
more  information  call  415  541-0873. 
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It  doesn’t  take  a  rocket  scientist 
to  know  that  tons  of  paper  will  weigh 

down  your  operations. 


Tons  of  paper  fall  on  your 
business  every  year.  Everybody  talks 
about  office  automation  and  the 
paperless  office,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  paper  is  still  the  dominant  media 
for  business  transactions.  Transactions 
that  can  bog  down  your  operations  and 
eat  away  at  your  profitability. 

Sound  familiar?  Well,  today 
there’s  a  solution.  It’s  called  the 
FileNet  WorkFlo®  Business  System. 
With  WorkFlo  software,  digitized 
document  images  replace  paper  and 
your  personal  computer  becomes  an 


extension  of  your  desktop,  integrating 
mainframe  data,  PC  applications,  and 
document  images  into  the  work 
process. 

WorkFlo  software  automatically 
links,  prioritizes,  and  manages  the  stor¬ 
age,  retrieval,  processing,  display, 
communication,  printing,  and  routing 
of  all  the  information  required  to 
process  your  work. 

Put  FileNet  to  work  for  you.  Our 
installed  base  of  more  than  500  sys¬ 
tems  in  production  applications  in  18 
industries  underscores  why  imaging  is 


one  of  the  most  strategic  technologies 
of  the  ’90s.  Call  Ray  Brown  at 
(714)  966-3900  or  write 
FileNet  Corporation, 

3565  Harbor  Boulevard, 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
for  a  free  1 6-page 
brochure  on 
“Integrating  Your 
Information  Resources’.’ 


FileNet 

The  Imaging  &  WorkFlo  Company 


FileNet  and  WorkFlo  are  registered  trademarks  of  FileNet  Corporation. 
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Open  Yourself  Io  The  Future.  Unix  Expo  '92. 


Now  you  can  build  a  future  that  gives 
you  more  choices  than  ever  before. 

A  future  where  systems  network  and 
integrate  smoothly.  Where  you  can 
readily  implement  powerful  new 
technologies  and  platforms,  building  on 
what  you  already  have. 

One  event  will  help  you  build  that  future. 
UNIX  EXPO  '92. 


At  UNIX  EXPO  '92,  you'll  see  the  newest 
and  best  UNIX  and  Open  Systems  solutions 
from  more  than  275  top  companies 
worldwide. 


UIMIX 


THE  OPEN  SYSTEMS  SHOW 


At  this  year's  UNIX  EXPO  Conference, 
we'll  bring  together  more  Open  Systems 
expertise  than  has  ever  come  together 
before.  All  with  one  goal:  To  help  you 
meet  the  challenges  you  face  right  now. 

Find  out  what's  at  UNIX  EXPO  '92  for  you. 
Call  today  for  more  information: 

800-829-3976  ext.  8301. 


lacob  K.  lavils  Cun ventiun  Center  ■  New  Yorh  City  -  September  22  -  24,  1992 

UNIX®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories.  UNIX  EXPO  is  not  affiliated  with  UNIX  Systems  Laboratories. 


WORKING  SMART 


A  Finely  Tuned 
Cash  Flow 


A  new,  centralized,  EDI-based 
accounts-payable  system 
helps  construction 
conglomerate  Bechtel  Corp. 
finesse  the  management  of 
its  outgoing  funds 


hen  Bechtel  Corp.  de¬ 
cided  to  streamline  its 
accounts-payable  opera¬ 
tions,  CFO  Paul  Unruh 
and  Manager  of  EDI 
Projects  Ray  Merkel 
figured  that  an  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer 
(EFT)  disbursement 
system  would  do  the 
trick.  Replacing  10  sep¬ 
arate  accounts-payable  systems 
with  one  centralized  system  and 
then  outsourcing  the  processing  to 
a  single  vendor  would  at  least 
give  efficiency  a  boost.  What  they 
didn’t  foresee  was  that  implement¬ 
ing  EFT  for  payables  would  not 
merely  cut  operating  costs;  it 
would  also  give  the  San  Francisco- 
based  construction  conglomerate 
the  ability  to  precisely  manipulate 
its  cash  flow. 

The  key  goal  of  the  project  was 
to  electronically  make  invoice  pay¬ 
ments  to  suppliers  and  tax  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  government — the 
areas  responsible  for  the  bulk  of 
Bechtel’s  accounts-payable  activi¬ 
ties.  The  project  called  for  a  part¬ 
nership  with  a  bank  willing  to  help 
develop  the  system  and  take  over 
the  processing  functions.  In  1988 
Bechtel  chose  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  as  its  outsourcing 
partner  and  began  development  on 
the  EDI-based  system. 


Now  online  for  three  years,  the 
system  has  allowed  Bechtel  to  get 
out  of  the  payments-processing 
business  by  eliminating  all  domes¬ 
tic  company-issued  checks.  Re¬ 
gional  accounting  representatives 
throughout  the  country  use  stan¬ 
dard  software  applications  devel¬ 
oped  in-house  to  access  a  central¬ 
ized  accounts-payable  database  that 
resides  on  a  mainframe  at  compa¬ 
ny  headquarters.  Once  an  invoice 
or  expense  report  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  the  information  is  trans¬ 
mitted  electronically  to  First 
Chicago  for  processing  and  dis¬ 
bursement.  First  Chicago  devel¬ 
oped  special  check-printing  and 
reconciliation  applications  for  issu¬ 
ing  checks  on  Bechtel’s  behalf. 

The  new  system  has  simplified 
another  process  as 
well:  Employees’ 
travel  and  enter¬ 
tainment  expenses 
are  now  reimbursed 
in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their 
salaries  are  paid — 
with  funds  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  into 
their  bank  accounts. 

Eliminating  paper 
forms  and  checks 
has  shortened  the 
turnaround  time  for 
such  payments 
from  30  days  to 
seven.  Bechtel’s 
existing  E-mail  net¬ 
work  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  pro¬ 
cess,  so  employees 
are  also  notified  of 
the  payment.  “The 
day  before  funds 
are  transferred,  we 
let  employees 


know  via  our  worldwide  E-mail 
network,  so  the  process  is  entirely 
paperless,”  Merkel  said. 

Bechtel  is  looking  to  add  more 
suppliers  to  the  500  now  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program.  “This  sys¬ 
tem  has  helped  us  phase  into 
high-volume  EFT  with  some  sup¬ 
pliers,”  Merkel  said.  It  has  stream¬ 
lined  payments  to  other  suppliers 
too.  “We  can  use  the  same  ware¬ 
housing  or  combining  process  to 
pay  other  suppliers  by  check.” 

One  of  the  major  benefits  the 
company  has  realized  is  the  ability 
to  accurately  predict  short-term 
cash  needs  because  invoices  can 
be  warehoused  for  future  payment 
or  combined  from  all  offices  into  a 
single  payment.  And  its  improved 
ability  to  meet  the  payment  sched¬ 
ules  dictated  by  suppliers  has  en¬ 
abled  Bechtel  to  take  advantage  of 
special  discounts  more  often. 
Merkel  estimates  that  the  new  ef¬ 
ficiencies  have  cut  total  operating 
costs  of  domestic  payables  by  35 
percent.  The  company  is  exploring 
new  financial  EDI  applications,  and 
with  over  half  of  its  business  com¬ 
ing  from  outside  the  United  States, 
it  is  in  the  process  of  implement¬ 
ing  international  systems. 

-Megan  Santosus 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Bechtel  Corp.,  San  Francisco 
Application:  An  EDI-based  electronic  funds  transfer 
system 

Sponsor:  CFO  Paul  Unruh 

Technologies:  Workstations  networked  to  an  IBM  3090 
mainframe  running  software  developed  in-house 
Scope:  Accounting  representatives  in  various  regional 
electronic  funds-disbursement  centers 
Objective:  To  improve  efficiency  by  replacing 
independent  accounts-payable  systems  with  one 
centralized  system 

Payoff:  Reduced  costs  for  systems  maintenance  and 
payables  operations ;  sharply  reduced  use  of  paper 
associated  with  payables;  improved  accuracy  and 
timeliness  in  paying  suppliers  and  reimbursing 
employee  expenses 

Value  Added:  Because  invoices  can  be  warehoused  for 
future  payment  or  combined  from  all  offices  into  a 
single  payment,  Bechtel  can  more  accurately  predict  its 
short-term  cash  needs.  And  its  improved  ability  to  meet 
the  payment  schedules  dictated  by  suppliers  makes  it 
eligible  to  receive  special  discounts. 
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We  know  the  ups  and  downs 
of  international  private  lines. 


When  it  comes  to  dedicated 
services,  nobody  is  more  dedicated 
than  AT&T. 

Starting  with  AT&T  International 
ACCUNET®  Digital  Services.  Our 
advanced  underseas  lightwave  cable 
offers  dedicated,  ultra  high  capacity, 
digital  service  between  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries.  And  AT&T  Interna¬ 
tional  ACCUNET®  Spectrum  of  Digital 
Services  connects  die  U.S.  with  Canada. 

Our  satellite  offering  is  called 
AT&T  SKYNET®  International  Service. 
It’s  a  full  time,  high  speed  digital  service 


between  the  U.S.  and  international 
locations.  We  even  operate  our  own 
earth  stations  with  fully  redundant 
switching  components  and  monitor¬ 
ing  capabilities. 

Add  to  these  our  low  speed 
Voice  Only  Private  Lines  and  our 
Alternate  Voice/Data  Private  Lines,  and 
you’ve  got  an  idea  of  how  complete 
our  international  services  are. 

And  our  established  relation¬ 
ships  with  international  telecom¬ 
munications  administrations  makes 
implementing  your  network 


solutions  easier. 

Whatever  your  needs  are,  what 
ever  the  application,  we’ve  probably 
got  it  covered.  For  more  information 
on  how  we  can  help  you,  call  AT&T 
at  1  800  448-8600  ext  123 

And  talk  with  a  company  that 
knows  dedicated  services  from  top 
to  bottom. 

i  B  AT&T 

- — "  The  right  choice. 
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New  Quattro  Pro  4.0. 

The  Novell  NetWare 
spreadsheet! 

Novell  NetWare  is  a  superior  environment  for 
creating  leading-edge  applications.  And  no 
other  spreadsheet  or  application  takes 
advantage  of  the  benefits  NetWare  offers  like 
Borland’s  new  Quattro®  Pro. 
Now  the  network  features 
you  use  most  are  easily 
accessed  from  within 
Quattro  Pro.  There’s  no  need 
to  learn  different  NetWare 
commands  or  procedures,  so 
getting  up  to  speed  on  the  network  is  simple. 


“Borland’s  new  Quattro  Pro  4.0  is  the  only 
application  that  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
NetWare  application  development 
environment.” 


-John  Edwards 
Vice  President  of  Marketing 
Novell  NetWare  Systems  Group 


< 

Unsurpassed  NetWare  support 
from  within  Quattro  Pro! 

■  Automatic  logon 

YES! 

■  Map  drives;  pick  servers  and 
volumes  on  the  fly 

YES! 

■  Print  queue  monitoring 

YES! 

■  Suspend,  delete  or  resume  print 
jobs  from  within  Quattro  Pro  4.0 

YES! 

■  Notification  of  completed  print  jobs 

YES! 

■  Full  NetWare  security  measures 

YES! 

Quattro  Pro  is 
Novell  NetWare  optimized! 

With  Quattro  Pro  4.0  it’s  easy  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  the  network  environment. 
Data  and  resource  sharing  is  simple  and 

transparent.  NetWare  drives  are  easily 
mapped  by  choosing  servers  and 
volumes  from  pick  lists  displayed 
inside  Quattro  Pro.  Data  integrity  is 
always  protected  with  automatic  file 
locking.  Print  jobs  are  managed  right 
from  Quattro  Pro.  There’s  even  notifi¬ 
cation  when  a  print  job  is  finished! 

Pushbutton  power! 

Quattro  Pro’s  pushbutton  power  gets 
your  work  done  faster.  The  built-in, 
customizable,  context-sensitive 
SpeedBar,M  gives  you  instant  access  to 


frequently  used  commands  in  simple  English. 
And  Intelligent  Graphs  let  you  perform 
extended  analysis  with  your 
graphs  without  changing  your 
data.  Plus  you  get  a  variety 
of  advanced  features  that 
enhance  your  productivity. 

Now’s  your  chance  to  step 
up  to  the  NetWare 
spreadsheet  force  of  Quattro  Pro. 


QUATTROPRO 


QUATTRO  PRO  40 


BORLAND 


I - 1 

Attention  1  -2-3®  users! 

Special  “Step  Up  to  Quattro  Pro”  offer 
See  your  dealer  today  or  call 

1-800-331-0877,  ext.5593 
Call  now! 

I _ I 


BORLAND 

Software  Craftsmanship 
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